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Preface 



The Recruitment Leadership and Training Institute /LTD is a 
panel which provides technical assistance to projects funded 
by the U. S. Office of Education under Section 504 of the 
Education Professions Development Act. One of tqese projects, 
funded through the Washington Technical Institute, produced a 
handbook entitled ABC's: A Handbook for Educational Volun- 
teers. Since its distribution in 1972 to selected coordinators of 
volunteer programs around thfi country the Office of Education 
has received hundreds of requests for the handbobk. In order to 
satisfy this demand, the Recruitment LTI has revised and-tip- 
da'ted "ABC's" and is publishing this handbook, in both English 
and Spanish. 

The Recruitment LTI hopes that this revised edition of "ABC's" 
will provide a basic outline for those who wish to establish or 
improve volunteer programs. By no means should it be con- 
sidered a "bible/*" It is a guide and, as such, should be modified 
and adapted to meet local needs and situations. 
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Foreword 



During the past ten years, the number of school systems using 
volunteers has increased astronomically. While the size of the 
programs varies greatly - from a few volunteers to over a thou- 
sand - all programs are alike in their belief that volunteer assis- 
tance can'make a difference in the quality of education. 

While many programs are well-established and in operation a 
number of years, others are new and seek aid in organizing 
and operating a meaningful and rewarding program both for 
those offering and those benefiting from the services. Although 
this handbook is primarily directed toward assisting these fledg- 
ling programs, it can also be useful to established volunteer pro- 
grams which seek ways to improve present services and increase 
program offerings. 
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„A volunteer in education is a concerned and dedicated person 
who works regularly in schools or in other educational settings 
to support the efforts of professional personnel. Volunteers may 
be male or female; young, middle-aged or senior citizens; single-* 
or married; actively employed, retired or on welfare; black, 
white, Puerto RicaivChicano or oriental. They reflect every 
economic, social, racial, religious, ethnic and educational back- 

, ground to be found in this nation. 

Although the mothers of pupils are frequently the first recruits 
of many school volunteer programs, the ranks of the volunteer 
force include such people $s: 

Joanna Daniels, who grew up in tfae Watts ghetto of Los Angeles 
arjd now operates a .charm school. She spends a day or two a 
week lecturing to Los Angeles high school students on the, impor- 
tance of personal pride, the virtues of hygiene and the hazards 
of drugs. > ' ; 

Vandiqe Woodard, et legal secretary in Philadelphia, whose em- 
ployer f freleases r/ her one afternoon a week to tutor a child in 
reading at an inner-city school. 

Raul Mercado? an auto store employee, who uses his day off to 
tutor fifth- and sixth-grade children at an El Paso elementary 
school and then works as a volunteer in the school's mini-gym. 

Naida Bullock, a mother of hx and grandmother of 14, who 
gives volunteer assistance to fourth-grade students at a Dallas 
elementary school after she finishes her paid job as a cashier in 
the school 's lunchroom. 

It is an organization of persons who work in schools under the 
direction of teachers and ot^er personnel to strengthen the 
school program or to offer special skills to enrich a student's 
educational experience. Volunteers may also work outside the , 
school to provide homework assistance or other special aid in 

any educational situation where it is needed. 

* '* , 

The Akroh (Ohio) Public Schools report that creative adminis- 
trators have found many useful activities for the talents ajid the 
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abilities of volunteers. The activities include serving as inter- 
prefers for foreign-speaking parents and children, assisting staff 
in the maintenance of school security measures, helping register 
pupils, aiding school beautification activities, assisting in the - 
supervision of sports events, and sharing experiences, materials 
and special talents. « 

7 j assist teachers in providing more individualization and 
^enrichment of instruction to their classes. 

To increase childrenYmotivatibn for learning. 

To enrich the children's experiences beyond what is normally 
available in sphools through the unique resources which can bf 
contributed by Volunteers. ' 

To relieve teachers of many non-tfaching duties and tasks. 

To provide an opportunity for interested community mer)hbers J 
to participate effectively in a school's program. J 

Tq strengthen school-community relations through positive f 
participation. 

To build an understanding of school problems among citizens, 
thus stimulating widespread involvement in the total educa- . 
tional process. ** ' 

The first essential is the acceptance of the idea by the/ local ^ 
School superintendent, school board or administrative and 
prpf&sional staff of at least onQ school. In many plapes success- 
ful programs have been started by (1) concerned individuals; 
(2) boards of education and local superintendepts, (3) profes- 
sional staff jit an individual school, (4) other professionals work- 
ing together, (5) community or civic organizations, (6) college 
and high school students and (7) parents. 

The responsibility for organizing a program must rest with the 
person who is willing to establish co-operative working arrange- 
ments with the central school administrative staff and the pro- 
3 fessional and administrative st?ff in the participating schooljs) 
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to get the initial project underway. Whether the program is in- 
school or out-of-school, the involvement of school personnel is 
necessary for the program to be a success. , -* 

Just how much money a beginning program will need depends 
upon the scope" of the proposed project. However, funds wilf 
be needed for office supplies and equipment, telephone service, 
preparation and reproduction of materials and postage. These 
expenses will be incurred by any program. 

Other considerations are whether or not a staff, either profes- * 
sional or clerical, will be hired; what the prevailing salary rates 
are in the area; and whether office space will be made available. 

In the preparation of preliminary budgets one should also plan 
for continuing or expanding the program after the initial or 
pilot phase is completed. 

Initial program costs can be underwritten by the efforts of local 
citizens, by. foundation grants, by the board of education or by 
a joint effort. As the value of the program is demonstrated* its 
cost can be absorbed into the general budget of the board of 
education. 



Volunteers serve in settings where people or organ!zations have 
requested their help. In schools, teachers and principals ask vol- 
unteers to help the children who need assistance and enrichment 
and to aid in other areas of school operation. Volunteers also 
serve in afjer-school tutorials, in homework assistance centers 
and in school and public libraries. They may also aid those re- 
manded to the' custody o*f juvenile courts, receiving homes or 
detention centers. 

Wherever there is an educational need to bp met, educational 
volunteers should be there to meet it. * ' 

School Volunteers in Worcester,, Mass., work in the public 
schools as teacher tidtys ind as aides in the area of child study, 
library, clerical, scienbe and special skills. They further assist 
in recreation %nc( physical education by helping-professionals 
develop creative programs in sports, gymnastics and dance. 



Although services will vary according to local needs, volunteer 
aid generally falls into one of the following categories: 

1. Relieving the professional of clerical or non professional duties. 

2. Providing ancillary onevto-one or small group assistance" 

3. Giving special aid to children with exceptional talents or diffi- 
culties, such as helping them with English as a second language. 

4. Enriching the curriculum in areas requiring special skills or 
unique experiences. ) 

5. Preparing materials to be used in the total volunteer program. 

More specifiqally, there are 25 basic classifications in which non- 
certified persons or volunteers can be used to strengthen an edu- 
cational program. These are of special importance if the school 
or the school system is operating with a pattern of differentiated 
staffing or seeking to'include volunteer service as part of a career 
lattice program. These classifications are: 

1. Classroom 

Performs clerical, monitorial, and teacher reinforcement tasks 
under the direct supervision of the classroom teacher. 

«. 

2. Audio-Visual Technician 

inventories, stores, performs simple maintenance tasks, and 
operates audio-visual equipment; prepares audio-visual aids 
.under the teacher's direction. 

Schools in Greenwich, Conn., are utilizing trailed volunteers to 
operate television cameras and tape recorders ifi classrooms^ Vol- 
unteers tape students and teachers performing! various activities. 
Students and teacher can then evaluate their Effectiveness. * 

3. School Counselor 

Performs clerical, monitorial, and counseling reinforcement tasks 
under the direction.of the counselor. / 
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j 4. School Lunchroom 

Supervises the lunchroom according to school practices during 
lunch. periods; maintains order, helps children when assistance 
is needed, works with administration and teachers to improve 
procedures; supervises activities aft£r lunch in the playground 
or special activities. 

5. General School * 

Performs a variety of school duties assigned by^the principal, the 
assistant principal or the designated teacher; may assist at doors 
and in halls, office, bookstore, library, clinic, classroom, but is 
not assigned to a single station. 

6. School Community 

. Acts as a liaison person between/the school and the community 
by informing parents about school and community services and 
by informing teachers about community problems and special 
needs. 

In the Rochester (Mich J Community Schools, volunteers serve 
in a "Dialogue-Communication Program" in which three volun- 
teers from each school are trained to answer questions and assess 
local community attitudes. The district's "Block Captains" pro- 
gram involves more than three hundred volunteers who visit , 
every home in fhe community to distribute a fact sheet and to 
answer questions about the schools. 

7. School Hospitality 

Receives parents who visit the school and, under the direction of 
the principal, takes the parent to meet the teacher; may also 
arrange for refreshments for teachers, parents and children. 

8. Departmental 

Works in a particular school department (language, science, 
fine arts, etc.) to perform designated departmental tasks such 
as record keeping, inventories, attendance, supplies, marking 
objective tests, etc. 

*s 

9. Library 

Works under the supervision of the librarian to assist in the oper- 

11 
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ation of the school'library. Shelving, filing, clipping, circulation, 
and book-processing are some of the t^sks to be perfornr^flL 

10. Testing Service , /' ^ * 
Works with professional testers in schools or regional centers to 
arrange for and administer tests. / 

/' 

1 1. Special Enrichment / 

Speaks to classes or other groups; on topics related to occupa- 
tion. These volunteers may be~ businessmen, engineers, lawyers, 
doctors or parents with interesting hobbies or occupations, etc. 

Part of the school volunteer effort in Boise, Idaho, consists of, 
special resource volunteers who respond to individual te^hir 
invitations for classroom and curriculum enrichment 'Enrich- 
ment" volunteers are available for thestuttfof archaeology, 
bird watching, fish and game, folk music, metallurgy, radiation 
control, writing, aviation, local and state history, rock collecting, 
spinning and taxicfermp. 

12. School Security . ^ 

Assigned by the principal to security tasks - doors, corridors, 
special events, JavatorieS, parking lot, banking of school 
receipts. , 

13. After-School Program 

Supervises, under the direction of the teacher, any after-school 
activities. 

\ 

14. Materials Resource Center 

Performs clinical, custodial, and monitorial functions in a mate- 
- rials resource center t>r learning laboratory. 

15. Field Trip Assistants 

Assists on field trips or excursions to cultural events. 

16. Special Skills 

Assists the teacher by offering special skills in the areas of shop, 
homemaking, or speaking a foreign language, i.e., native Spanish. 
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17. Crisis Center * 

Works with children who have problems of adjustment in the 
. regular classroom situation. 

18: Playground . ^ 

Works with teachers during th^ school day to assist with physi- 
cal education and recess activities. ■* „ '« 

r * , / ,«r 

19. Reading Improvement 

Assists reading specialist t with .basic and/or remedial instructions 
•in a single class or group of classes. Assists individual child or 
small group of /children with similar prpfalemi. 

20. Special Education / ' >\ x 
Assists special education teacher in implementing instructional 
activities for an individual or a group of specif ecjucation pupils. 

Some parents^at a suburban Los Angeles elementafy school de- 
vote all of their volunteer time to the single project of he/ping 
^children improve perceptual motor ski/Is^ These volunteers 
tept children in grades 1-3 who have been referred by their , 
v teachers. Children with perceptual difficulties take part in a 
daily 30-minute session run by volunteers to improve visual, 
motor, and perceptual skills. * . 

21 . Attendance Officer - * * * 
Provides assistance in dealing with attendance problems; may 
make home calls to explain the problem in person. 

22. Bus Attendance \< 

Supervises loading and unloading of school buses atihe begin- 
ning and end of the school day; may be assigned to ride buses, 
especially thdse transporting very yoiing children. < 

23. High School Therhe Reader \ 

Reads and -checks themes for those writing skills indipated by 
.the teacher. \ 

24. Scho^lfelth Services 

Operates health clinic under direction provided by school nyrse. 

13 • • 
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Of The^se Services, 
Which &an a New 
Program Most 
Effectively Provide? 



How Can a Smooth 
Relationship between 
Volunteer and 
Professional Be 
Assure^)? 




Oklahoma City's "Helping Hands" volunteers' program assisted 
in a campaign to alert teen-agers to the dangers of and treatment 
for venereal disease by helping to arrange a doctors' speakers 
bureau for schools. The volunteers have also worked, Mth the x 
local bar association in a special drug education project 

25. Laboratory Technician ^ if 

Assists in school laboratories (languages, science) under super- 
vision of the teacher; sets up, maintains, and operates equipment. 

_ The kinds of services a volunteer program is able x to provide wllf 
depend upon: * - \ * 

1. The particular heeds of the school system, of each sbhool, and of 
.each teacher. If the program is not in the school, the overall ob- 
jectives of the program will determine, in large measurp, the * 
types of services offered. I 

2. The desire of school or agency staff for particular services. 

3. The availability of qualified volunteers to perform the requested 
services. - , - ~ 1 1 "~ 

4. The type and amount of' special professional and/or volunteer 
help currently available in the school or agency. 

New programs should'zero in on the one o&two areas in which 
they can be most effective, rather than attempt to tackle too 
many problems. £uch a "scattergun" technique - frying to do 
too much at first - generally works to'the detriment of the 
program. — . ^ / / 

For a smooth-working relationship, both volunteer and staff" 
* should agrfee thatf 

# * * ■*■ 

1] A volunteer. works under the direction and supervision of la 

teacher or, member of the staff. ' 

2/A volunteer supplies supportive services, bijt is not a substitute 

- . for a professional staff member. '* * 

# . , - 'If ^ 
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3. A volunteer wrll not divulge confidential information to which 
he or she may have access. 

4. The volunteer should be given specific instructions and n^tes- 
^ sary materials for any job undertaken. 

m 5. If parents participate in a volunteer program in their child's 
school, they should not be given access to their ghild r s confiden 
tial files. The decision to allow parents to voluWteer in their 
child's classroom should be made by the principal or teacher 
involved. 

i * 
6. Evaluation of a volunteer's work will be confidential. 

In WewYork City, the Chancellor's Action Center is an 
ombudsman-like operation ior handling complaints from 
community people about high schools, special schools, special 
education and other centralized programs. Trained parent vol- 
unteers receive complaints by telephone daily, Monday ihraugh 
K Fnday,from 10 a.m. to 12 p.m., and^spend thetr afternoons 
researching complaints for follow-up action. 

Note: 

.Volunteer Coordinators should be sure .that all activities in- 
volving work with students and/or their records should be sub- 
* ject to the provisions of The Family Educational Rights and 
Privacy"Act of 1974. * 
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. The id£a hasfieen planted; the r nee<J for services has been docu- 
• fnented and accepted; now, the time, to bfegip planning f op pro- 
gram implementation has arrived. One of the majoj problems v 
facing thbs§ organizing volunteer pVograms is \o find sources # of [ 

/* ; % \ . ffnanciahsuppOrt.lf the program jiun^gr tKe_^U"Qf^jJcbpoj ' 

system br an^geifcy; tfws problerrl may not be as pressmg sincg, 
- m these* c&sfe*$ A thfe agenpy will. hav6 allocated* funds for program , 
^'development* However, even well-established programs may have 
t a Tieed to seek additional finding sources for new activities 
- ' . they wish "tP* undertake.^ 

; *' b Although' vofOnt^er services comff'vvithput a pritiAag, funds are 

. 4 % "necessary, for the following: staft salaries* train ing costs, mate- 

. * ^ rfals fqr volunteer use ^nd fofprbgram evaluation and, irr sora& 

. , / ^ ' l\ - case$; for incidental exj>€nsibs^ch,ft^r^ffe and babysitting' 

'* -fees, whieh ire inWred^Vp 

activfties 6f public, ndh-prpf it organizations is n$t as plentiful 

/ . . as it waf ig'p^years, it j»availab(^*for^ 

* ^ • 'and effort. . T , » * * v # , fc . 

Whether seeking fynds for a' neW;pr^ranr(coh^)6n^nt^or for a 

• , * \ " tptalfy-new^jvieavor, therkSie'rYiahrypossi^^^ 

' " • 4 port. At. t|ie local^evefone tan approach th§ schatfl ^tfgim or 

\ 11 - t the.agency destined to;bte 

" s % v • ' . ' services. When pregerrted def ini|te and Workable p|ar#,\tb<j$e 

. m ; > institutions are often £ble to suftpLy staff support ( wdrkjng 

Z. spappand materlals^They may ^tso*incorpbratfe,vc(funteQrs 

, * * into the organization's total pjjfn 4 . Local business ^d incftfetries , . 

. . * % -pan 'provide Ifunds to initiate orsu^poft volunteer^ftortsdr . » 

* t they can provide both human andjtfaterial resources ?tl|ter • . 
•* ' *+-£sL±u* stages of development. * * ■ ' '* . '/* * . * %\ 

• % 1 Local chapters of national pivic Spd social organizations <JW'_*" ' % 

also pOssjble^sources:of , support. For example, in many • - 

, , - c * the Junior League has initiatectschopl voluntefer Rrograrnsj. \* * \ 

, / 1 nrtany of which are noto integral parts of the school systgfrn. . „• I 

Partnerships or linkages wilh established programs or orgaijii^^-, 
, ; « % tipns provide a natural way to initiate a schb'ol-based program/ * k 

, s * q • . * • ' One can. also seek support from local o'r national foundation* 

^ERJ^C " 4 JL O '* ( aod otf\er organizations and associations. Information pn^ y ' , 



sources of this type can be obtained from The foundation 
Center (888 Seventh Avenue, New York,New York 10019). 
A trip to the Center's public resource centers, which contain 
comprehensive collections^ soiirce materials on foundations 
and their grant-awarding-activities, may prove worthwhile. The 
Center has established 47 regronal resource collections across^ 
the country containing standard reference reports on founda- 
tions in the state in which the collection is located / and printouts 
of grant data on sqiected topics. The location of the regional 
centers may be obtamedjby writing to the New York office., 

The Center also issues severaf standard reference works which 
can be found in local libraries. The^e inclucft The Foundation 
Directory, a listing of more than 5,Q00 foundations which either 
made grants totaling $25,0(30 or had assets pf at least $500,000; 
The InformationXluarterly, an updated supplement to the « f 
Directory; The Foundation Grants Index, which gives * repre- 
sentative overview ot major foiyidation annual awards in alK 
fields, &nd a bi-monthly supplement to the Grants Index. 

The'Center also has available microfiche cppte? of foundation 
annual reports, and foundation information submitted to the 
Internal Revenue 4 Service. I^adtfition, the Center provides com- 
puter searches in specif ig^reaS- of interest - such as day care, 
elementary and s^con^ry^ucation; and drug abuse. - 1 

In many places Federal monies have been used to support vol- 
unteer activities. Funds available through the Elementary and 
Secondary Education ActlESEA), Titles if>and III, have/fre- 
quently been used? These are Federal funds that are available 
through tHa localfcchool system or the state of the education 
agency; however/ not by direct application to the U.S. Office 
>of Education in/Washirjgtqn. One seeking governmental assist- 
ance should be .familiar with several reference*publications. * 
These include tjie Catalogue of Federal Domestic Assistance 
wbifch categorizes 411 Fe'deral funding activities; Commerce 
business patty, whictfjists competitive requests % for proposals . 
'from govemm'erttagericies; arid ihfe Federaf Register whicfccon- 
''tainsWilations.arid application deadlines for all Federally 
- funded programs, Departmental journals are other sources of 
funding information. F6t< example, American Education, pub- 
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lished monthly by the U.S. Office of Education, has an annual 
index on Office of Education funding sources entitled "OE: 
Where the Money Is." Most of these references are available 
from Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. I 

Regardless of the organization which is the potential funding 
source, the method of application and of proposal preparation 
is very similar. The first step* usingTRe references identified 
above, is to determine several possible sources of support. In 
looking at foundations ltjs wis e to select those with a history 
of awarding grants in allied areas. On& selections have been 
made; prepare a basic letter of intent, which contains the follow- 
ing information: What do you intend to do? Where will it be 
done? How long will the project run and who will receive or 
benefit from the services given? Also include a short statement 
of past accomplishments, if any, whichyelate to the new project. 

_ This letter and the request to make a fotrpal presentation should 
beds brief as possible, hopefully no longer than two pages. If 
possible, follow up the letter of intent with a personal visit to 
explain the proposed project. Such visits should be made by an 
individual, not a committee, as one-to-one conversations are 

" likely to be more informative and productive. 

Once a letter of intent is received affirmatively, the next step 
is to prepare a formal proposal. Before beginning the prepara- 
tion, it is wise to secure any guidelines, regulations or mandated 
forms which the sponsor may have or require. These will be 
more numerous and more demanding from governmental 

. sources than from private sources - a first introduction to 
bureaucratic red tape. The steps detailed below shbuld be car- 
ried out when one is applying to a foundation, a school dis- 
trict, an agency or the Federal government. 
" * 

. Define the Problem, 
a. What is the basic purpose of the project? 
t>. How serious is the need for immediate action? 
c. Is the problem stated in specific terms; has the writer avpided 
general, save-the-world statements? 
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Give the Background of the Proble m 

a. What set of educational, social, economic 6r political realities 
are involved in the prdblem? 

b. What makes the writer uniquely qualified to deal with the 
problem? 

c. What features of the problem rrjake it apprdpriate for funding 
by the agency or the organization to which the proposal witl 
be submitted? ! j 

d. Does it coincide wittrthe identified agency's or the organiza- 
tion's priorities? 

, Jdentify Needs the Project Seeks to Meet 

a. Are needs stated in specific terpis? 

b. Is supportive data presented showing how needs were assessed 
and determined? J 

. State- Project Objectives I 

a. Is there a clear relationship between the needs and the objec- 
tives of the project? i 

b. Are objectives stated in measurable terms rather than broad 
generalities? 

. Prepare a Calendar of Activities to Meet the Objectives 

a. Can the project be completed in the time allocated? Is the 
time schedule realistic and clearly stated? / 

b. Do the activities have a clear and definite relationship to the 
proposed objectives? 

c. Is the proposed pattern of operation clear? 

d. Do various phases of the project build upon and link with one 
another? 



6. Identify Project Participants 

a. What is the target population of the project, both immediate 
andHong range? v 

b. What are the criteria and/or procedures for recruiting and 
selecting participants? [ 

c. Is the target population sizable enough to meet project 
objectives? 

d. Have appropriate ways been identified or developed for inter- 
preting the project to the communities affected? 

1J 1 
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7. Identify Areas of Needed Support and Support Systems Neces- 
sary to Project Operation 

a. Are appropriate community agencies involved in the planning 
and execution of the project? 

b. Does the project have the support of the organization or the 
agency which will be the prime recipient of the services? 

c. Are physical facilities conducive to tpe successful conduct of 
* . the project? 

8. Develop an Evaluation Dfesign ' * 
a/ Does the design provide for evaluation of activities in terms 

of objectives? 

b. Does the evaluation provide an opportunity to assess project 
development and make indicated changes or redirection? 

c. By what process will the overall effect of the project be 
« measured? Who will perform the evaluation? 

9. How the Project Will Be Administered 

a. What staff is needed for the project? Is it fully capable of 
carrying out the project? 

b. What wilt be its role in accomplishing the various activities 
of the project? 

c. Will additional personnel required for the project? Are 
they available? To whom will they bePresponsible? 

10. Develop a Realistic and Adequate Budget 

a. Direct Costs - expenses which can be itemized and for which 
payroll records or vouchers can be presented for payment. 
These include: 
(1) i . 

Staff salaries. 
(2) 

Employee or fringe benefits such as retirement social security, 
health benefit?, and workmen's compensation. This is usually 
calculated as a percentage of salary. 
(3) 

Travel including mileage for travel in private cars, fare for air 

planes, trains, buses and cabs, and per diem costs. 

(4) 

Equipment and space rental. 
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(5) 

Printing and duplication. 
(6) 

Materials and supplies. 

(7) _ . . 

Communication — telephones and meetings. 

(8) 

i Computer time . * 
(9) 

Conference or meeting costs. 
(10) 

Training costs. 
(11) 

Consultant pay and-per diem, 
b. Indirect Costs - general expenses necessary for general project 
operation. These includeL 
(1) , \ — 

Business office services. 
'(2) 

Phy sica l p l ant ope r at ion and library usage. Generally indirect 
\ costs are calculated on a percentage of the direct costs. 

'Tfro§e preparing a project budget should be able to answer the 
following questions: Is the budget adequate for the results 
anticipated? What provisions are made for audit of budget 
expenditures? 

1 1. If Possible, Give^lans for Continuation of Activities beyond 
the Period for whicihFunding Is Sought. 

a. What kind of activities are anticipated to be carried out beyond 

the funding period? X, j 

b. How will these activities^besupported? How firm are commit-'" 
ments for future funding? \ 

X 

1 2. Review the Total Effort \ 

a. Have all substantive problems or qQestions been addressed, 
defined and answered? \ * ' - \. 

b. Is the proposal specific^weH articulated and realistic? 

c. If not, whtje does it need to be amended, refashioned or 
restated? 
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Organizing 
and Developing 
a Volunteer 
Program 



Before one. can begin to plan for the iltilization of volunteer 
services, those developing the progranrrmust be assured of a 
commitment to the use of volunteers by the'distridt. I ndications 
that volunteer services are wanted and needed include: 



1. Support from the board of education. This should be indicated 
through a board resolution. 

2. Establishment of an advisory committee to prepare overall pro- 
gram policies and design. 

3. Requests from school personnel for volunteers. ^ 

4. Determination of the legal status of volunteers f^Hiability in- 
" surance and workmen's compensation. 

Once the initial approval and the supptJrt of the local authorities 
have been secured, those establi^tng the program can proceed 
with its development. The foJkJwing plan can be used for any 
type of program large or^rtall, either in or out of a school. The 
majordifference will>6ihe amount of internal coordination 
necessary tb make-tne program a success. 

1. Determine Needs 

The first step is to determine what needs the program must 
meet. This is best done by consulting with appropriate per- 
sonnel, both administrators and teachers, to identify the real 
and persistent rieeds of a given situation: Needs to be considered 
include those of the school, those of the teasers and those of 
- the students. Once these rteeds have been determined, they 
should be ranked in priority order from the highest to the low- 
est. Tho*e developing the program mu$\ now decide which needs 
can possibly be met, considering actual and potential resources. 

1 " . ' ; 

After tfcie needs have been decided upon, the possibility 6f im- 
plementing them should be discussed with school authorities. 

' . • - " ' ' v "* 

2. Prepare Objectives * * , ' 

Takirig the needs into consideration, the next step is to develop 
objectives which are stated in behavioral terms whenever pos- 
sibly In the development of objectives, care. should be takerrto 
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/ outline the sub-goals necessary to make the program objectives 
, a reality. From these overall program objectives, specific institu- 
tional goals may be developed. These will stress the need for 
tutoring, library service, etc. - those activities necessary to meet 
the identified needs. 

Many direct and indirect benefits stem from the establishment 
of program objectives. The involvement of keyc$chool staff and ; 
volunteer leaders in the decision-making will benefit the pro- / 
'.gram by establishing rapport and defining the roles of all in- / 
volved. Furthermore, concise identification °of goals and objec- 
tives leads to the development of an effective, workable structure 
for the volunteer program. Such identification will assist in the 
recruitment process. . / 

3. Identity Resources - \ 
Based on the needs and objectives, available resources to imple- 
ment the program should be identified. Such resources fall info 
two categories: (1) material and financial resources and (2) hu- 
man resources or potential volunteers. Potential volunteers in- 
clude students, parents, community, civic, social and fraternal 
organizations, business and industry personnel, senior citizens 
and other individuals interested in participating. 

If ^steering committee for the program is desired, it should be 
established at this point. Criteria'for serving on the committee 
should\be formulated. 

If the program is city-wide, the steering committee should 
represent: (1) a cross-section of the population, (2) organiza- * 
tions who can assist in recruiting volunteers, (3) those who can 
< jDring financial or material resources to the program (e.g. print- 
ing, graphic design for flyers, accounting, etc.), and (4) those 
who will participate as volunteers in the Various phases of pro- 
gram administration. 

V r . . 

Necessary materials, equipment^and funds for program operation 
should also be identified.at this stage. * 

4. Design Program ' < • . 
When organizing a volunteer program, allocate adequate time Tor 
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in-depth planning. AsTthe plan is formulated^ write it down, A 
written plan, containing all vital elements, makes a program tan- 
gible, eliminates some of the uncertainty, and provides a guide 
for solving problems which may, arise. 

The following steps should be'a part of any program design, once 

modified to njieeftocal needs. v - 

aHQbtain an^administrative approval necessary. C 

b. Define roles and tasks for school personnel and volunteers. 

c. Develop firm policy guidelines. 

d. Prepare personnel practices for volunteers in conjunction 
. with central administrative policy including: ^ 

* Legal responsibility and insurance coverage for volunteers. 
(2) r 
Medical standard^ to be-met (e.g.,phest X-rays). 

e. Prepare a workable budget. <\ 

f. Select a program coordinator and needed staff. 

g. Establish a recruitment program. 

h. Plan for training, both for volunteers and school personnel. 

The steps outlined above represent one way of planning a pro- 
gram for volunteers. Some definite form of organization is neces- 
sary for efficiency and effectiveness. Alternative methods may 
be designed and adapted. The most effective organization and 
planning is often that which is determinettjgintly by school 
staff and prospective voKjnteers. 



5. Recruit Volunteers 
The most important component of any program is the volun- 
teers who provide the servicfe, time, and talent without which 
the program coukf not operate. Special attention must be given 
to the recruitment of such volunteers. Specifics for a profitable 
recruitment campaign are outlined in Chapter 5, "Recruiting 
Volunteers."/ 

/ . • ' 

6. Reexamine'Plan ' ^ 

Before the volunteer program begins, all aspects of the plan 
should be checked and-rechecked to assure that no part of the 
program design, no matter how small, has been left out. Relate 
the plan to numbers and types of volunteerj?*recruited. Care 
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» jnust be taken not to overestimate resources. It is better to ex- 

• pand the scope of activities than to overestimate arfd be forced 
to cut back services or spread them too thin. The administration 
of a program is now guided by policies, procedures and specific 
# objectives that have been defined. Thd utilfzation x>f evaluation 

procedure? will provide information necessary for both process 
and product assessments. Motivation, recognition and publicity 
generate future participatidh as well $s increased understandihg 
of schoo l-programs. Program operation and management aspects 
>v_ arei * 

a. The operation of the program, should have well-defined start- ~ 
ing and stopping dates. 
- r b. Supervision and coordination are. staff responsibilities in the 
initiation, -the monitoring and the maintaining of the program 

c. Evaluation procedures provide information to develop, refine, 
* and recycle effective programs. « * r ♦ * 

d. Evaluation of Jpoth the results of the program and the means 
by which these results have been obtained is essential for 
^program assessment. 

I, \ Motivation and recognition activities help maintain volunteer, 
+ teacher, student, and administrative involvement and support. 
£ Publifc relations and publicity provide a means of in- 
creasing the understanding of the program. 

7. Orientation and training programs 

Orientation and training programs for volunteers as well aS 
professional personnel must be an integral part of r the program. 
These ajre&ealt with in detail in Chapter 7, "Volunteer Orienta- 
tion and Training" and Chapter 8, ''Qrientation and Training of 
Professional Personnel." 

\ 8. Allocate Resources \ 

For maximum utilization of volunteer services, resources both 
^material and people, must be allocated wisely. A clear defini- 
tion of the role and responsibility of all involved^ a volunteer 
a program makes for a successful undertaking. Thefe are tbree 
considerations. » K 

a. Administration m . 

The well-being of a school is the, responsibility of the pnnci- 
O pal. Therefore, it is essential that the principal and his staff 

ERylC ^ — * 2 o manifest interest in the program. Such interest js sboyjjn in * 
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actions of wholehearted support so that the role and func- 
tions of volunteers will be understood and accepted. However, 
as a word of caution, the principal's influence ortthe volun- 
teer program should not be so authoritative that staff members 
feel it is being "pushed down their throats." A' genuine interest 
can inspire greater positive response within thje school* 
*b. Coordination c . 

The role of the volunteer coordinator should be conskkred'in 
detail. It h essential that one person have'primary responsibil- 
ity for the operation of the program. Plans fqr4he_ actual 
operation of a program and the duties of those involved are 
fully explained in Chapter 4 # Administering a Volunteer 
Program. 

c. Materials ; . 

At this point, the equipment, materials and supplies to be 
used by volunteers should be available on the dates when vol- 
unteers will be working. 

9. Deploy Volunteers 

Xhe final step,, prior to actual program operation, is the deploy- 
ment of the volunteers who have been recruited. Consideration 
for the assignment of volunteers is covered in Chapiter, 6, "Inter- 
viewing; Selecting and AssigningA/olunteers," , . 
f 1 « % 

10. Begfn Program Operation and Monitgring^ 

Monitoring procedures should begin yvith the program. Such 
j procedures will assure that volunteers are fulfilling {heir assign- 
' ments and will provide for the compilation of data necessary 

for a year^end evaluative report. * 

11. Report Progress 

Periodically, the information compiled from the reporting 
forms (e.g., types of volunteers, time sheets, types of services 
performed, evaluation sheets from principals, teachers and vol- 
unteers) should be given to persons responsible for administra- 
tion of the program. Thitf information is then used for evalua- 
tion and necessary reports. Regular assessment of this infotfma- 
-t tion will serve to indicate ways ip which the prograrru*ecf!fs to 
be altered to meet its objectives. 
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12, Evaluate Program Results 

The year-end evaluation of .program results should lead to an 
overall re-examinatiop of the operating plans^as well as 'an 
examination of th^goals the program seek* to meet Designs 
for program evaluation are discussed in Chapter 12, "Evaluating 
Volunteer Programs." 




Administering 
a Volunteer 
Program 



The volunteer program must be awareofahe needs and re- 
sources available at eat^. institution it sd&es. In the administra- 
tion of a program, as we'll as in the planning of it, the staff of that 
institution must be involved. The paramount consideration is 
that the volunteer program be a co-operative effort between the 
volunteers who give service and the institutions which are the 
immediate or ultimate recipients of 4hat service. 

in any program, whether operating in a single institution or area- 
wide there arei certain administrative functJo,ns which must be 
performed to insure efficient operation. The following Program 
Structure presents the elements necessary for any operation, 
regardless of size. 
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Withjn the school, the.principal or his appointed designate 
. should serve as supervisor ex-pfficio of the individual school" 
prog'ramrThe building volunteer coordinator should also be 
under thedirect supervision of the principal. For a successful 
school volunteer ptogram, responsibilities of the principal 
should include: t \< ^ 

<1 <t Discussing the program with the school staff members and 
enfisting tneir support. 

\ ; • • .23 



2. Assisting in the identification of the types of volunteer service 
needed by the staff. . * * 

3/Outlining specific school procedures to be followed by 
volunteers. 

4. Making working space available for the volunteers and providing 
acfcess to lounge and bathroom facilities. , « 

5. Meeting with volunteers and staff to create a team spirit. 

6. Assisting in the evaluation of services performed ,by vplurrteers. 

The building coordinator, working under the direction of the prin 
cipal and in co-operation with the staff coordinator, if one is 
* appointed, must: § v ; 

1. Assign volunteers. . . 

2. Process teachers' requests for volunteer aid. 

3. Keep^ files and records^of volunteer activities within the school". 

4. Confer with principal and staff whenever necessary. * ; 

5. Conduct or participate in meetings with staff and/or Volunteers 
to: " * . ' 

a. Oriept volunteers to the school situation. (See "Volunteer' 
Orientation and Training," Chapter 7.L 

b. Provide preservice training for volunteers to work' in special- , 
ized areas of need (e.g., reading, language arts*, mathematics, 
science, English as a secdnd language). - 

c. Assist staff in the effective utilization of volunteers. (See , . 
"Orientation and Training of Professional Personnel/' 
Chapter 8.) • 

6. Determine the need for workshops or in-s&rvfce-training to in- 
crease the volunteers' capacity to servQ. * 



7. Plan meetings so that volunteers may; become tiett* acquainted 
with esich other, discuss.problerhs, exchange ideas, and seek.; ' 
Solutioris to common r pVqblems.' < *' . . * 

• • , t . 

8, £heck with volunteers who miss tinte or are unable to fu If iU a , 
specific assignment as sghedu led. 

9'. Ar/ange^for recognition of volunteer service within the schoof. 

The teacher i$ the key pe/son in guiding the practical ('earning * 
experiences pf volunteers. Th£ following suggestions afe intended 
jo help maka the best use of tVie teacher 1 * supervision within the 
1 liftiits of time available. 

1. TTy to arrange ah informal s^ssioh with the volunteer at yearly 
date to disquss the'prpgran/and what to expect of the children. 

4 Orient the volunteer to the'kind of help you,need. Try to have a 
' Ifttje variety in the tasks assignee], but use such services in any 
way that yvill Jbe of help to you and'the children. TJte volunteer 
coordinator should >e trained to assist you in planning an ever- 
increasing "variety,of activities. ' ' ? 

2. Plan «the work you want the^olurrteer to doW^re he or she 
.arrives. Create early opportunities for volunteer contacts with < 

\ individual children. Be specific in7our dfrections. 

3. If you y ape not gotrrg to need.yo&r Volunteer at the regular time, 

* »of if .ypu are going to be away* from school, advise, the volunteer 
or volunteer coordinator in advance so that other arrangements 
* i can' be rnfade. a * . * 

4. If you do not need y6ur volunteer full time, release him or her 
to help another teacher. • ;' v 

*5, 0rief your volunteer in fire drill and dismissal procedures. Intro- 
duce him or h$r to the teacher* next door. f ■ 

*' * * 

6. Antifcipate information the volupteer will need to carry out* '< 
assigned duties. Show wher^ tofind material?, how to set up an 
. activity ,.what ^ooks,to use with a group; etc-Tell him-or her. ~- 




„ what limi.ts to set, what special needs individual children have 
« and what to expect of the children. 

7. Avoid assigning responsibilities beyond a volunteer's ability. Do 
. -not leave^avolunteer with too many chHdren or too large an area 

to supervise. 

8. Provide greater job responsibility for the volunteer as knowledge 
and proficiency increase. 

9. Expect the volunteer to be businesslike about attendance - be 
^ on time, stay with assigned responsibilities, and accept direction 

from the teacher. A/though the job is a volunteer one, the com- 
mitmen t is professional. 

When volunteers feel they are an integral part of the school 
' team, they are more likely to impart to the community an ap- 
preciation and understanding of the job b^ing done by school 
personnel. 

Volumeer The volunteer should express concern for, interest in, and accep- 

Responsibilities tanqe^of those with whom she or he works. She or he is respon- 

sible for maintaining a professional attitude of mutual respect 
and confidence and should also: 

1. Be williri^j to offer supportive and supplemental service under 
professional supervision and direction. 

\T * 

2. Be punctual and reliable in fulfilling the assignment ^nd notify- * 
ing the school in case of absence. 

3. Become famifjar with school and classroom policies anc 
practices. 

4. Be capable of adjusting to the teacher'sway of doing thinc^ and 
following his onher directions. 
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5. Be willing to haye short conferences, periodically, with the c^ 
ordinator and/of, teacher to make for a more rewarding 
experience. 

3 d 
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For the smooth operation of a prograjp, procedures similar to 
those given below should be standardized: * 

1. Each volunteer unit should maintain a time sheet for volunteers 
to sign in and out on each day of service. 

2. An index card file should be maintained for volunteers in the . 
office. It should list name, afddress, telephone number, person to 
be notified in an emergency, special skills, etc. 

3. Regular procedures should be established for volunteers to noti- 
fy the volunteer coordinator of absences beforehand. 

4. Each volunteer should record daily in a log book the services 
performed with reactions, suggestions, problems, and requests 
for help. 

5. Orderly procedures should be develop^ sfftfernmg u$e of 
materials by volunteers. * 

6. A permanent record card should be left at the volunteer central 
offibe. 

Th$ following models are given because of the wide range of - 
program design they represent, rather than the services volun- 
teers are providing. Each model has unique strengths and 
weaknesses. One of the major advantages of a program model 
with notations is that one can easily see the interrelationships 
between the various elements. 
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Volunteer Coordinator Model 
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Coordinator 
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Coordinator 
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Students 




Unique Characteristics: 

1. Program pilot is in one elementary school, utilizing selected 
individuals. 

2. May be placed with a team or an individual staff member and 
observectt-egularly. 

3. Intensive evaluation. 

4. Volunteers are used three ways: 

a. Classroom - direct contect with students and teachers, 
b Building — serves in cafeteria, playground, office, guidance, 
etc. 

c. Home - school-related tasks and projects (e.g., preparing 
behavior modification rewards.) 

Strengths: 

f 

1. On-going community relations. 

' » 

2. Intense community interest. 

3. Positive administrative support. 

4. Control of supervision of program by volunteer coordinator. 

5. Staff acceptance of volunteer services. 

6. Method of selection of volunteers 
-Weaknesses: 



1. Peer group pressure to be "in." \ 

2. Selective program does not provide for an effective dismissal 
procedure. 

3. Competition among volunteers for prestigious jobs. 
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Co-op«nrtivt Community Organization Modtl \ 
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Supervisor 
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Paid Community 
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Resource 
Teacher 
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Tuibrj 



Students 
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Unique Characteristics: 

1 . After-school and evening program — four days a week. 

2. Paid certificated teacher serves as resource teacher. 

3. Volunteers from community and colleges. 

4. Originated outside of public school system. 

5. Paid volunteer coordinator for the program. 
Strengths: r , 

1. Having a resource teacher assigned to the tutorial program. 

2. The organizational structure provides a co-operative school- 
community relationship. ^ 

3. A paid fulltime coordinator for the program for continuity and 
consistency. 
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4. Commitment of administration. 

5. Central location of facility. 
Weaknesses: 

1. Limited to certain students. 

2. Need for transportation of some tutors. 

3. Lack of consistency of some tutors. - - 

As the volunteer program expands'to include more sites, it may 
be desirable to appoint a city-wide coordinator preferably 
from those who have had previous experience as a volunteer 
coordinator or as a volunteer. The overall coordinator 
x handles the following: j 

1 . Provides general supervision of sites in 'the district. / 

a. Processes teachers' requests and assigns volunteers. / 

b. Sharfc? with the professional staff the task of providing on^the 
'job training for volunteers. • / 

c. Supervises volunteers if there is no building volunteer co- 
ordinator. / 

d. Shares with building coordinators the responsibility of super- 
vision and evaluation of the work of the volunteer p/ogram 
at each school and for his or her entire district. / 

e. Confers with principals and teachers and attends faculty 
meetings when necessary. / 

f. Holds regular meetings with building coordinators in the dis- 
trict to stimulate exchange of ideas arid the de/elopment of 
new programs and procedures. / 

g. Identifies volunteer leadership. /. 

h. Is available to individual volunteers for consultation and 
guidance. / 

2. Provides the following services between central volunteer office 
and individual schools in the district: / * 

a. Consults with the volunteer program/designer on questions of 
policy and procedure. / 

b. Reports on new procedures originating in the schools. 
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c. processes and relays requests for additibnal services. 

d. Doesinitial processing oT requests for expansion of programs 
within his or her.district. 

e. Attends staff conferences at central office. 

„f. Presents regular evaluation, statistical, and financial reports 
« to central office. 

g. Secures or develops materials needed in the program. 

h. Assists in identifying areas of need in a district. 

" i. Assists in planning, arranging, and conducting training sessions 
in individual sites and in the district, 

3. Assists in promoting good public relations between the volunteer 
units and the community. 1 

Generally, this position is a paid one with job functions and 
duties described by the board pf education or sponsoring 
agency. The structure of a city-wide program often resembles 
the following: 
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Central Volunteer Coordinator Modal 
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Unique Characteristics:^ ^ 

1. Diversification of placement and programs. 

« * * * 

2. Direct lines of communication to promote a personalized 
program. 

3. Attrition rate of volunteers is less if there is better coordination 
of program and recruitment and selection techniques. 

Strengths: 

1. Personal cpntact. 

2. Direct communication with principals. 

3. Strorjg-positive administrative support. 

4. Through the volunteer office the community is informed t?f schc 
> needs and operations. * ** T 

Weaknesses: u > 

1^ More difficult to train volunteer and teacher as a team. 

2. Time needed to monitor school coordinator's operation. 

Unique Characteristics: , „ * 

1. Specific role expectations are established due to .full-time paid 
arrangement. , ^ 

2. One person is responsible for the overafl development and im- 
plementation of programs. 

3. Utilization of VQlunteerism is greatly increased within the 
community. ' . , * 

4. Continuity of prognzmi is\>ossible plus the initiation of new 
, ones. / / „ 

'40 ^ 
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Paid Building Coordinator Modal 
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5. Staff development emerges as a co-operative process. 
Strengths: < / 

1. Continuity of program. 

2. Opportunity for multi-program design- J' • * : 4 

3. Greater Utilization of potential volunteer services. 
Weaknesses: * \ 

1. Relying on one person td direct the programs. 

2. Paying a person to do tasks which are similar to those 
teer might do on a lesser scale. 

' 41 . '• - 
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Although each of the program models has specific strengths and w 
weaknesses, the paid full-time building coordinator appears to 
offer overall advantages. 

The building volunteer coordinator functions in a line relation- 
ship witfLJhe building principal and in a staff relationship with 
the staff .After the needs are determined (the types of volunteer 
servicesjto be utilized, the responsibilities of support personnel 
such as^udio-visual coordinator, librarian, specific teachers or - 
administrators), the building volunteer coordinated has the 
^responsibility of initiating and coordinating the volunteer 
' components.* 

These components include recruitment of volunteers, selection^ 
and placement, orientation and training, supervision and co- 
ordination, motivation and recognition, public relations and 
publicity, budgeting and funding, and recordkeeping and 
evaluation. 

4 t 

The building Volunteer coordinator functions according to three 
■ ; priority levels; fijsjt, the development and implementation of 
N the varipus volunteer services; second, direct involvement with 
the various services in times of temporary overload of absence 
of a volunteer who cannot be replaced; third, performance of 
; routine tasks to support school administrative functions. 

Th$ rble'expectationS of each •of these three levels need to be 
clearfy defined an£. understood by administrators, staff, 
teachers, volunteers and the ^coordinator. 

Establishment of target percentages is necessary for the amount 
of time to" be expended in e'ach of these three levels. The per- 
centages should be determined eafly in the program and concise 
.time studies performed during the school year - perhaps during 
one week eadh month to check the actual time expended in 
each level. 

Realistic percentages that have been used by school systems are 
ffQTto 70 percent for the first level, 20 to-30 percent for the 
* • second level and 10 to 20 percent for'the third levek Thfere js a 



tendency to r£ly upon the volunteer coordinator to perform a 
number of routine tasks; therefore, the time study is.a necessity. 

Six specific advantages can be given in support of the fult-tihje 
volunteer goordinator method of administration. First, one 
person becomes responsible for a II volunteer |>rogranrftieeds'. ' 
Second, resources-necessary for the development of ( various* , 
.volunteer services can be more effectively and efficiently utif- 
tzed. Third; under this method, "volunteers hay*? greater oppor- 
tunity to transfer fpom ope program* to another to meet changing 
needs arid better utilize volunteers' ts'lents. Fbtitth, theponsi^ 
tency of voluntary services is rmproved.through the constant 
support and supervision Qf the.coordmator. Fifth, the coor ? 
•dinator can work directly with' any one 2 of the. services as an 
overload occurs before additional volunteer^ are necessary. * 
Sixth, the increase of*vt>luntger*services - both in nurftber of • 
hours and types of services -will more than Compensate the-*; \ 
cost df-the paid coordinator. This is dramatically illustrated t 
when records indicate that the cost of a coordinator's salary , 
will often double or triple volunteer services. 

The utilization of both a process model and la program model 
will significantly increase the effectiveness and efficiency of " - 
volunteers in educational programs. It is a mean£ tff providing 
the hi/man resources necessary for students to have productive _ 
and rewarding^ducational experiences. 
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Recruiting 
Volunteers 



-Volunteer recruitment is a .vital process that requires careful 
planning. A>ecruitment plan can" be formulated to meet the 
total volunteer needs of a school or educational program pr it 
can be designed for special projects occurring at certain seasons 
of the year. A concentrated recruitment campaign can span one 
month or longer.. Recruitment i§ actually, a year-round activity, 
but most organizations plan intensive recruitment efforts at 
certain times during the course of a program year. For example, 
one successful organization conducts special recruitment active 
. ties three times each year: September, followih^summer vaca- 
tion; January, follovyinp'thfc December holiday season; and In 
May to meet needs of summer programs: ftecruitmenj must be ' 
on-going to meet new needs arid to compensate for volunteer * 
turnover and attrition. .* « 

For n£w programs it is imperative'that the recrurtment process 
<■ * 'concentrate on devel&ping.§r corps o'f dedicated well-trained 
vplumeers. These first volunteers will determine-whether the 
. program vyill be a succWdr a failure. Many professionals may t 
be»apprehensive about having volunteers working with or near * 
" them-; therefore, volunteers in a Jiew program myst be able to 
. carry out th^ir taskffecausfog as fewjpterruptipns of intrusions* 
'aspdsslVl^T^e plinpate th6s? flfst voiunf^rs-are, able taset wrll 
lead tQ avri£er,acqppt0iice of yolun^$>y,,dth£r'teaphers or . 
pr^fes^ion^ls in the schpol ;or a , gfency..Xhey are truly.trailblazers 
• **vaHd must be recruited accordingly*. ' • 1 * 

Closely connected with the recruitment of^olunttfSrs are the 
qualifications or the requirements imposed by schopl districts. 
These are generally stated in recruitment literature and advertise 
ments to discourage application by those yvho cab't meet the 
requirements. In most program^ hpvfre^the requirements and 
qualifications are minimaj-ahduisually deal with health, Jime 
commitments and attitudfe toward Volunteer sen/ice., 

A brochQrq designed to recruit volunteers fot the Kanawha i 
\" County, W. Va., evening tutorial program ndtes that volunteers 

'need: ability to tone in'with young people;^ interest in sharing 
' experiences, successes and failures; capacity, to listen w/tfr t 

understanding; and some proficiency in ttie chosen tutorial ' . 

sub/pet area/ ' m ~ t ^ * , * i * 
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Sources of \ . . Potential volunteers include housewives, parents, retirecl pep 

Volurtteers sons; professional, military or business and industrial personnel 

/ <Qn off-duty or released time. AJso,, college and high-school stu- 
' dents are 'good Volunteers. Before a recruitment campaign is 
. \ . begun; there are-several factor? which must be taken into 

'* consideration. ' , \ * 

. \ »*••-*. * y 

^ 1 . Local or state laws whicft may place limits or> the scope of 
. volunteer service. \ 

2. Hours or seasons in which persons are available. For example, 
> k if college students are being recruited, it is wise to remember 

that their service .will be cyclical - heavy $t the beginning of . 
a term and falling off as time for final exafosand term papers * ' 
approaches.- . ■ 4 • . 

3. Appeal of certain types of volunteer sen/ice to' yoOngfer people. 

4. Availability of pi/blic transportation to arid from the site of 
. volunteer activity. " . • ' . 

The Pasadena, Calif., SERVE program states that a volunteer 
need not have professional training, but must have an interest 
in young people and a belief in their ability to learn and grow; 
• a desire to teach and to learn; ah acceptance of people of all 4 

\ > ' * r ages, abilities, backgrounds and personalities; and a desire to 

help. SERVE regulations are intended to protect the volunteers. 
The first is a chest X-ray {required of everyone who works 
regularly in a school) /and the^ second is signing in each time 
fc < 9 yvork is performed in order tabe covered by s workmen's com- 

pensation (only if the volunteer works two hours a week or 
* more). 

If the schpoHs open evenings or weekends, persons t ynable to v 
. , " participate during the day because of their jobs may^f ind it 

/ * • possible to volunteer during these times. Also, persons working 

/ m ' , a night or midnight shift/nay be approachect to volunteer either 

before they go-to work or oYi their way home from the job. 

9% • * t * 

Y:\\\r^ * Retired persons are good potential volunteers. A person who 

J lyL ^ * has given twenty on>more years to a job. has accumulated a 
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jwealth of knowledge and certain skills that can be valuable to a 
i volunteer program. Many retirees desire to develop and main- 

tain relationships with members of the younger generation. Vol- 
unteering is a good way for them to develop such associations; 
seldom isfriere a "generation gap" problem. 

Parents and parent coordinators of Head Start or Follow 
, ^ Through programs are other richiources for volunteers. If there 
\ is a Head Start or Follow-Tljrougnprogram in your area, the 

director can identify for you parents of Head Start graduates or 
Follow Through volunteers. Since these parents were involved 
\ in school activities, they ean J?ring vejry interesting experiences 

1 ' to a volunteer program. Often, tHrdugh the'H*£fevtous work, 

these parents or volunteers have developed good working rela-^ 
tionships with members of the school staff and can aid in the 
. * . identification of areas in which other services ^re needed. They 

can also be invaluable recruiters of other interested people from 
the community. 

* — * * 

The Recruitment , The basic message of any recruitment campaign is two-fold.v 
Process " ^ First, it must emphasize that the sponsoring agency <?r school 

system recognizes the importance of volunteer service. Second, 
it must hot misrepresent the job to be done by volunteers. 
There have been unfortunate instances when potential volun- 
teers were approached with a distorted picture of the nature of 
/ , volunteering: "It won't take much of your time^Justlet me add 

/ your name to our fist and we won't bother you often." This 

/ type of approach does a disservice to the volunteer program, to 

persons needing volunteer assistance, and to the volunteer. 

T The responsibility for volunteer recruitment can be delegated 

to a recruitment or public relations committee. This committee's 
membership should reflect a cross-section of {he community 
being served and from which volunteers will be drawn. The func- 
tion* of this committee include: / 

1. Maintaining a current inventory' of the need for volunteers. This 
• . inventory may be compiled from a "Request for Volunteer 

* Service" form received from teaching staff and volunteer 

O ' * leaders. , a. ,\ < , , ~ 
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2. Maintaining a file of potential volunteers, including former 
volunteers. 

3. Developing a recruitment plan, including campaign timetables 
and precise' recruitment techniques. 

4. Providing the primary leadership and direction for implementa- 
tion of the recruitment plan. 

5. Identifying the sources of volunteers, including civic, profes- 
sional and community organizations, social and religious groups, 
fraternal organizations, retired teachers and PTA members, 
alumni associations, local universities, colleges, high schools and 
independent schools, Head Start mothers, etc. 

6. Identifying various community and neighborhood leaders who 
can assist in the recruitment. 

7. Handling public relations arrangements including newspapers 
, and radio and television stations for public service spot 

announcements. 

In a recent recruitment campaign, New York City School Volun- 
teers made extensive use of media. Two television channels ran 
t one-minute taped spots during periods of peak recruitment 

(September-October and December-January). A staff member 
and a volunteer were interviewed on a day-time television show. 
Another channel ran 60-second film clips on a regular basis, 
while two channels showed a half-hour film supplied by a 
volunteer program. Twenty-second spots were shown on tele- 
vision throughout the year. To supplement this, radio spots 
of 20-, 40- and 60-second lengths were used on most of the 
city's AM and FM stations. Three o f the major stations per- 
mitted volunteers and staff to tape one-minute spots to be 
broadcast at regular intervals, while four volunteers took part . 
in a half -hour interview show. 

Methods of t There are three basic components to any recruitment campaign: 

Recruitment Individual or personal recruitment, mass or public recruitment, 

q or delegated recruitment. . 
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This is a direct appeal on a person-to-person basis between 
active volunteers or working staff and their friends or individuals 
specifically identified as prospective volunteers. The person 
involved in a volunteer program personally asks and encourages 
another to join in. Follow-up is important since the first ap- 
proaph may not evoke a firm response. A letter may be sent ■ 
with written descriptive materials. Then another personal visit 
or phone call may help. Here, informality is the key. 

Another technique that has proven successful is the "everybody- 
bring-a-friend" approach. A party is planned or an open-house, 
private tour, or other special event related to the volunteer pro- 
gram is scheduled. The time when volunteers receive recognition 
1 or completion-pf-training certificates is a good time to use this 
technique. Each active volunteer is asked to bring a friend or 
person who is a prospective volunteer. The prospect is not neces- 
sarily "signed-up" at the event, but receives information about 
the program, the need for volunteer service, and an understanding 
ing of the goals of the program. The event should be well pub- 
licized to assure maximum participation. Follow-up on the fSfbs- 
pective volunteers must be carried out after a short period of 
time. 



Several other techniques can be employed when the individual 
approach is used. In peer recruitment, recruiters similar to 
prospective volunteers are used; parents recruit parents, retired 
persons recruit other retired persons, etc. ' 

A prospective volunteer may also be invited to observe volun- 
teers in action or attend a committee meeting. This observation 
may be just the thing to persuade a f^rson to join the team. Or 
the prospective volunteer may be encouraged to serve in an 
apprentice role for a short period of time, performing certain 
services under the direction of an experienced, active, volunteer. 

The individual or^personal method is particularly good for new v 
programs asit permits the recruitment of dedicated volunteers 
who can assure the success of the program. Volunteers recruited 
in thirrfianner can be immediately incorporated within the ' 
program while their-enthusiasm is still extremely high. ' 
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This approach is an excellent one for established or rapidly 
Expanding programs as its ,ef forts are desfgned to reach a large 
number of potential volunteter«o fill numerous vacant jobs. 
This method should be-followed up*by a program of individual 
recruitment Techniques for ma9S or public recruitment include: 

1. Use of ads in local newspapers, military base newsletters, spot 
public service announcements on local, radio and television 
' stations and posters. ' 

2^ Organization of a Speakers' Bureau consisting of people who are 
* representative of the population to be reached. The Bureau 
could include active volunteers, school staff, and persons who 
have received assistance~from volunteers. It is important that all 
speakers be prepared and capable of presenting information to 
a variety of groups and organizations on the value and signifi- 
cance of volunteer service. ■ 

3. Publishing a recruitment newsletter or contributing articles on 
the need for educational volunteers tb the school or the com- 
myjiity newsletterJ-Such newsletters should reach key organiza- 
tions and their leaders within the community. Follow-up 
would include speaking to groups which these community 
leaders represent. 

4. Preparation of recruitment brochures or leaflets to be distributed 
to places frequented by many people, sUch as supermarkets/ 
clinics, community centers, libraries, phurches, movies/shops, 
clubs, etc. These can also be incorporated into business hand- 
outs or flyers and mailed. Brochures and other printed materials 
may be effective^ arousing interest, but personal follow-up 

is necessary to obtain definite commitments for volunteer 
service. 

, ■* 

5. Arranging for tours of the school or agency to be served as a 
part of "open-house" programs. Such totirs are good occasions 
for informirig people of the opportunity for volunteer service 
and distributing publicity material. 



6. Participation in the orientatiqn program held for all new school 
personnel at the start of the sohool year/This is a good oppor- 



tunity to distribute information about the volunteer program, 
follow-up with those staff members expressing interest may be 

carried out in i personal manner. 
> ' 

7. Preparation of letters to be sent to parents inviting them' to par- 
ticipate in the volunteer program. Often a letter which a child 
brings hojne may pique a parent's curiosity about a volunteer 
program and encourage him to become a volunteer. Samples of 
letters which may bejsery: home are found at the end of this 
section. 4 

School Volunteers fdr Boston (SVB) is another volunteer organi- 
zation that relies heavily op public relations to recruit volun- 
teers. Among the devices used in Boston are a weekly column 
in the Boston Globe, "Opportunities for Volunteers/' which 
highlights the most pressing needs; features in various com- 
panies' newsletters and magazines; free ads in local magazines; 
distribution of SVB literature through the Boston Public 
Library; donation of advertising space in 250 Metropolitan 
Boston Transit Authority cars by Metro Transit Advertising; 
distribution of information onydlunteers to newcomers /7j the 
metropolitan Boston area by Welcome Wagon; and printed 
shopping bags. To reach college students^ SVB sent information 
about its program to the alumni associations, guidance coun- 
selors, volunteer coordinators and selected departments at 
nearby colleges and universities. 

It may be possible to delegate certain recruitment activities or 
portions of the program td a specific agency or organization. 
Churches/synagogues, and fraternal; civic and sociaj organiza- 
tions within the community may be asked to announce the new 
program and the need for volunteers. At their meetings or 
services, recruitment brochures or leaflets may be distributed. v 
A person connected with the program may make a presentation 
on the nature and scope of the program. 

One thing cannot be overstressed! Never exclude any group or 
individuals from your program because they differ with your 
point of view. It is far better to have them openly discussing 
their differences than to have the plotting behind your back. 
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Another resource may be the local volunteer bureau, a central 
registry for individuals interested in volunteer service to which 
agencies make requests to mee^their volunteer needs. The 
bureau tries to match the desires of vplunteers with the needs 
of agencies. Often the volunteer bureau can Identify other 
service organizations which can provide volunteers. It is possible 
to locate most volunteer bureaus through the local Health and 
Welfare Council, Community Chest, or Chamber of Commerce. 

Volunteers in the Hartford, Conn.; schools are recruited by 
the Voluntary Action Center of Greater Hartford, which co- 
ordinates public relations campaigns, contacts agencies eind . 
conducts interviews. 

A third possibility is to have an organization assume total 
responsibility for a particular facet of a prograrp. For example, , 
if a tutoring program is being organized, a group (e.g., National 
Council of Negro Women) may wish to set up a library com- 
ponent to complement the tutoring program. In this case, the 
NCNW would plan its own program to dovetail with the tutor- 
ing program and would assume responsibility for recruiting 
the necessary volunteers to make the library component opera- 
tional. Although it, would be run by a different group, the 
library component would be considered a part of the total , 
school volunteer program. Such delegation of program com- 
ponents may be planned for a single school or for an entire 
school system. It is important to see that all necessary arrange- 
ments with each organization agreeing to accept delegated 
responsibility are carefully worked out and completely under- 
stood by all parties involved. > 

Several volunteer programs have designed and produced bumper 
stickers to call attention to the need for more volunteers. In 
Little Rock, the sticker says, "Care a little - Little Rock Volun- 
teers in Public Schools. " In Boise, it reads, "Be somebody. Be 
a Boise school volunteer. " 

One resource for volunteer recruitment which cannot be over- 
looked is the effective and satisfied volunteer. The most success- 
ful recruitment campaigns those which involve volunteers 
who have fully enjoyed theif participation. Personal enthusiasm 
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can be highl^ contagious and provide the spark to kindle interest 
into a willingness to try volunteer service. 

Sample fo>ms which will be useful in a recruit/nent campaign* 
appear on tKe following pages. 



Parental Recruitment Letter 



Dear Parents, 

Our boys and girls are our most important resources. We share a common pur- 
pose - educating children. Many children need individualized attention and you 
have had varied experiences which can help our children grow. YOU can help many 
of our children in school. We need volunteers to help the teacher in ways which will « 
allow her to provide more personal assistance to our children. 

If you are interested in serving as a volunteer, we will be delighted to hear 

from you. The ' ■ ■ Volunteer Program is a project 

sponsored by ■ 

We have attached a list of duties which can be carried out by volunteers. If 
you have a special ability or interest which has not been listed, please insert it on the 
bottom of the sheet. 

You are invited to a brief meeting to discuss the volunteer program in more 
detail. Let us know if you can come! 

You are invited to meet with the volunteer coordinator to discuss your par- 
ticipation as a volunteer. 

DATE: 

TIME:' 

PLACE: Sincerely yours, 

Principal 

«■ . * 

i; j Volunteer CoordTffitor 
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* In Buffalo, N. Y., the School Volunteer Program Advisory Com=\ 
mittee launched an areawide campaign to obtain more volun- ) 
teers for service in the public schools. As part of the campaign, 
the Buffalo. Teachers Federation conducted a survey of teachers 
to determine needs. The teacher organization then worked 

with principals to set up an interview and screening committee * 
in each school to match requests with the talents and prefer- - 
ences of applicants. In addition, the Buffalo Council ofPTA's 

* and school principals continued tdretruit volunteers frorn~their ' 
school community. 



Community Racruitmant Latter ' 

I 

- rr ! NEEDS YOUI 

(nam* of program) 

Can you spare a faw hours a waak to hatp others? If you ara interested, plan to join 
our voluntaar program. , , 

/ ' r i 

^ nt > sponsored by 

the- ! ' 



is developing a group of voluntaars to help children (adults) in our community. 

Volunteers art man and woman of all agtt, from all walks of Ufa, who ara willing to 
serve on a ragular basis. They are united in one common purpose - a desire to help! 

We need interested volunteers to help children (adults) in and out of the classroom 
during school hours and afttr school. For furtheT information, please contact 



and come in to learn more about the program. 



In Duval County kFla., the superintendent of schools has 
appealed for volunteer help in a mailing which also includes 
information on the purposes of .the volunteer program and 
'where to call for additionahnformat/on. Another Duval County 
recruitment approach was' the distribution of 80,000 letters to 
all parents of elementary and /ifnior high school students, urging 
' them to participate in the' volunteer program. 

. ' S3 ' » • 
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S«mpit Check List to Accompany 'Recruitment Letter 



1 would likt to: 
(Check ill that apply) 



Assist in tht classroom. w * 
Work with small groups of children. 
Work with an individual child. 
Work in tha library. 
Vt Assist in safety patrols. 
, Makt~porttrs and displays. 
Help with clerical chores. y 
Prepare instructional materials. * 
Act as interpreter for non-English^eaking children. > 
Act as a. resource person in . — ± — 



Speak to classes on my specialty, which if 
Help on the playground. 
Other interest (please specify) 



Day ordays^ean help: 

Mon Tues. Wed. 

Hours I can help: At home 



address 

y 

* Thurs. . 



] phone* 



Other- 



. Fri ^ 

^\t school 



fn a Detroit community, the school priheipal goes to neighbor- 
hood block clubs and churches to invite and recruit black 
volunteers, first involving them in the work, thqq suggesting any 
training that might lead to further work. 



er|c 



'V 
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ORGANIZATIONAL QUESTIONNAIRE: 
FOR EDUCATIONAL VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 



Inquiry date 

Nam* of organization. 
Nama of contact 



Interview date_ 



. Talaphona number 



Numbar of members willing to participat* on a regular basis _ 
Primary araa of interest {Check as many aa applicable) 

Tutoring children 

Working with daiinquants 

Working with dropouts 

1 Working in libraries 

Othar (specify) 



V 

Working with tha handicappad > * 
Working with tha mantally retarded 
General school assistance - / 
After*school program 
Enrichmant 



Is tha group interested in tha regular program or in developing a apacial program component? 
If intarastad in a special componant, plaasa axplain briaf ly — 





At what site!*) would this component typmrM? 


* 


















J 






t 





Proposad time of aarvica. . 



Weekdays 
Afttr school 
Evanings 
Waakands 



With what frequency? 

* Waakly c 

^Bi-monthly 

Monthly 



Are there any specific limitations on the service this organization can give? If yes, please explain 



Who will be volunteer coordinator for this project? . 

*m 

Name i_ 

Addraas _, 



Phone numbar . 



5d 



. VOLUNTEER REGISTRATION FORM 

REGISTRAtiON FORM 



NAME 



AbDRESS 
Age 



Occupation 
'Address 



last 



-Zip- 



' .* first 
, Phone -1 — 



No. of eh i Id ran 



.Ages 



. 5m ploy a r 
_Phone 



Education; Circle last yaar complttad -Grade 5-6-7--8- : 9-iP-1i^l2 ^ g 

Major Subjects : ^ : CoiragaJ-2-3^-qraduata 

Special Training — : — ^ * - • — — ? m ' 



Activities, Organizations^- 



Special Skills, Hobbies . 



Languages 

Volunteer Wcrh Dcsieed: 

Children 

Youth 

Elderly 

Time available: * 

Mon Tues — ; 

Sat Sun. — 



Car - Yet No .Liability Insurance - Yes-^Np — 



Handicapped . 

Indoors 

Outside 



Wed L-Thurs Fri 

Mornings Afternoons ^ 

Evenings — 



In Office , 

.In facility 

In your home 

* 



Heard about .volunteer job from. 



VOLUNTEER REGISTRATION FORM 
Mr. Ms. _ , 



Last nam* first- 



•Addraas 



city 



stata . 



zip coda 



Phona numba*. 



Parson to ba nottfiad in arnargancy _ 



nama 



addrass 

Physical limitations - * ' 
Childran:- 



phona rrumbar - 



Numbar % 



Aga 



Education (Circla highast grada) 5-6 ~ 7^/ 8 9 " 10 " 1 1 12 Colfcg* 1-2-3 t'4 - jpraduata v ' x ** / 



Position 



' Work ^Kparianca 
Employar 



kind* of aarvica 



Votuntaar Exparianca 
Organiza 



Skills and Intarasts 



Tutoring aida 



Typa of vofuntaar work prafarrad 



raadlng 



Ganatal school aida - 
Enrich mant aida 



'> mathamatics 

. Voluntaar off ica aida 



othar (spacify)" 



Laval of school pr*f»rrad Pra*K . 



Chack days arid flours you can sarva: 

\ tfON, TUES. WED. THURS. FRI. 

P.M. '* ' . . ' 



(indicata *r*9 of irttarast) 
Klndargartan ElamantarV . 



bndary P oat -Secondary . 



Prafar working In natghborhood . 



Prafar wdrking out of natghborhood . 



■ 02 





and Assigning 
Volunteers 



Interviewing 

Potential 

Volunteers 




Any organization that hopes to succeed kbovys it Is necessary 
to have competent personnel. Competence Oan be defined as,a 
fitness for purpose and every job requires some degree of - * 
fitness. ' • • • ^ / - . , , ' 

. » • • 

Volunteer programs will* be effective to the extent that volurv 
teers are competent for theirjobs. Thus, the sufccess of volunteer ' 
service depends on fitting the right persfcn Jo the righrjpb. This - 
is v the basic objective to be met in interviewing prospective. 
volunteers. / , \ 

' * * * 

Some persons who have an interest in volunteer service are sur- \v 
prised to learn that a"n interyiew is standard procedure. However, 
prosppetiye volunteers seldom r^sentNt, providing if is managed * 
with skitl-and persona] consideration The interview, pan serve,; . 
to make the yoluhteer feel 1mportant'-to*tbe decree that it efriphar 
- sizes that a vpltfnjteer^ ability to'pei^orm meaningful activities'"'' 
will meet specific neefcfe of the school or ajfeflcy, served, * ■ > 

Thtf interviewing of the ydtunteer is usually done by thevojun- - y ' 
. teer dpordinMor^butHhis.task may be shared with others, trt : 
•apy case, the persons interviewing should havfe ce^rt^ip skiffc and^ 1 
^expertise. Theyihould be ^kiltfiil, in observing and be at, ease 
^iieri conversing with strangers. Interviewer^ should also be 
yefy familiar with the philosophy and procedure's of the vpluiK ' 
teer^r^rprft antt have knowledge of all volunteer- jobscurrently^ 
available* It |s. extremely; helpful ijf the interviewer has 'seryed«as 
a volunteer apd^spent time observing volunteers Jn action. This" 
.will enable theinteryiewer tagive clear explanations gf .what is^ 
expected of^a volurfteer and what a volunteer catfpxpectfrafr t 
the program. 1 , " v ; ' ' - 7. ^ 

Although many think of interviewing as a highly technical skill ,\ 
practiced by a small fyimber of professionals, many of the tech- 
niques, of interviewing dre practiced icteijy ifi.prdjjiary conversa- 
tion. By building pn that base of common experience;- it is. easy 
to acquire proficiency in intewievying. ' 

*v * \ 

Interviewing is communications* With the particular purpose of 
gaining knowledge of prospective volunteers and determining , 
their potential to help meet the^needs of the volunteer program 



The goafcof interviewing are: (1) establishing a friendly relation- 
ship, (2) securing information, (3) giving information, <4) pfO\ % 
yiding potential volunteers a cfjance to ask questioh£abqut tht* 
program, and (5) determining where they c^n be\jsed in the" 
program. The interview should not be,vi6wed x <i5 a selecting put „ 
process, but rather as an opportunity %o assure t|~tat potential ... 
volunteers are placed in a situation where=they can ir\%ke the 1 
most of their-iime and ikills and receive;the[greates< satisfaction 
for the time given. . c ' - .» J . - / - ' . 

The personal interview is an effective means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the potential vblynteer, fjndjng out individuals 
interests and developing understanding betv^^the^olunteer 
and the volunteer program. In tf^e btewievy/pqfehtial vplprv*/, . 
teers should,have an opportunity to Express likes and dislikes, * 4 
explain specialized skills or experiences and* outline time avail- : ^ 
able for volunteering, - \ ' " 'V ] . 

Group interviewing is another effective means of'devetoping,- 
\ goodwill and understanding bett^e^n potential vdlunteersand * 
^ the program: While the pjDpprtunjti^ t^etfdrfie perSonlally s \ 
acquainted and Jearn'oT jrfd^du^J ^interests aTe/dimmished, 
there are certain advantage! fjersqps wi.ttvurgently needed 
skills can be encour^echo,participate through a group.ipter- ^ 
view. The fact ttjft indi^fduals familiar^witlvthe progrspvctfn . „ 
' expand comratirftty ^warerites may resujt jn pjhersi'oiningithe 
* ,program.Mt.may t^'nfecessary to follow up the^group with per-. « 
sonal iRten/iewsipj.thernoi'e fntere$ted>people. Group .inter- , " 
viewing has.speeiaf application when clubs or Qngahizatlpns ^ 
assurffe responsibility fop'a special component/)! a volunteer • 
* program.^ „ /, * \f, y * ' r > 

/. Effective irrte^iew2jng deyelbps+eetrngs of fnutual confidence ' 
.betvyeeathe.jntervj^ef^-the potential volunteer. As with* 
otjter skfffe, praqjtice helps the' interviewer beconrve more % ^ 
, successfti I at creating, t^se-fe^ings. Specif ic techniques t^t, , 
•i^in a'^fst ar#/ \ < :u */. , . . ■;» ,1-. :/ 

• /- V ' y * ; ? 4 . : - . .v 

..1. Put the pqferitial volunteer at ease with ? a warm gteetirfg; Perforni 
- an overt £ct sudh ai offering^ chair or takincf^ddat. Si^rt;tlie 
conversation ^vytth^ . , 



tjnue pleasant conversation until the volunteer Is relaxed Re- - 
member, conversation must always be volunteer-centered. . < 

2. Begip the interview by asking the volunteer to explain what ' 
4 ; motivated his or her interest in the program. ^ " : , • 

3. An important interview technique isfthe art of questioning/ / 
.Questions are asked for two purposesi.Jo detain needed iriforma 

1 ' tion and to direct the conversation intp'particy lar channels. 

• ^ Open-ended questions are better than "yes" Of "nd" ones. )t is 

v /very importarrt'that the interviewer be a good HstpneK'By asking 
, " brief and,relevaht questions, it is possible to find out whether or 
** ; not the volunteer understands thfe' essential points wWch have 
•been made. * * ^ ' * ; 

4. Weave an interpretation of the program mtb/the : conversatiOn. 
This is the art of giving informiation. the interviewe/must look 
interested and present the information in ah- interesting manner. 

• The amount of information given will depend upon v the*voJun- . 
teer. One with special skills or jJTevlous volunteer experience can, 

, be given in-depth information* An applicant .with few skills or 
no previous experience may be overwhelmed £>y too much 
information. . • , '* ' \ » * 

. ■ > ■ ,«*•*< '* 

5. Be certain ta obtaifHftfo^mation specifically related to potential 
assignments. This* might include physical I imitations* .availability 

- oiacafr, or definite time constraints. < " < 

6. Descriptions of possible assignmehts can encourag^thg volunteer 

• ,to talk, about previous voluhteerOr work* experiences, in this'" ■ 
. manner, conversation can be directed totoard educational and 

life experiences* including personal attitudes. Specific assicjn* * - * 
ments are discussed in relation to the volunteer's experiences/ \ . 
interests-; -abilities and attitudes. * * /. 

7. Don't permit an interview \o drag on. It sho\jl^ be just long 
% enoUgh to become acquainted, to find out abouti'he volunteer's 
•interest and rpotjvations, to provide ihformation about the 
program? to answer questions, and to discuss potential assign- 

4 njtent. Norgially,*an interview maylast up to a half hour. 
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8. Where possible end the Interview with a specific assignment. Be 
' certain, however, that the volunteer has a clear understanding 

of where and when to serve and what next steps must be taken, 
such as X:rays, orientation, etc. 

9. When the volunteer cannot be placed, be honest and Explain 
that there is no assignment consistent with the volunteer' s quali- 
fications. Subterfuges, such as waiting list or future interviews 
annoy arid disappoint and can make the potential volunteer 

. - antagonistic toward the program. Another technique to use in 

such instances is that of referral to other-volunteer programs. 
Such referral should provide the name and address of a specific 
* person, but should not be made unless theinterviewer believes 

- the volunteer will qualify for the other agency's program. 

A sample form of an interviewer's report appears on page 66. 

Selecting Those The selection of volunteers should be guided by the goals of the 

to Serve • , program. These, goals, in turn, should'serve to reinforce the 

\ philosophy and objectives of the school or agency. 

Therefore, the primary selection consideration is the capacity of 
volunteers to extend services to the student, schools, or agen- 
cies. A secondary consideration is the satisfaction and enrich- 
* ment volunteers experience through their service. 

Individual qualities to be considered during the selection process 
include: * 



.A A A basic acceptance of differences in people, values, standards, 
goals, and ambitions coupled with respect for individual 
" . - integrity. , *v 

. . 2. Warmth and friendliness in relating to people. - 

\ 3. Bespect for the principle of confidentiality; 

4. Commitment to the concept of volunteer work. 

O 5. Possession of knowledge, skills, experience, hobbies, and 
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'INTERVIEWER'S REPORT 
Specialized areas of interest^ 



Type of volunteer opportunity desireo\ 

. \ 

Tentative assignment: s 

School: \ \. 
Days: V* \ 

Hours: > 

f 

Orientation assignment: 



Orientation Completed: Date: 



-3*+* Interviewer: 

* ' • » 

. , interests that, lead to a constructive "contribution t6 the 

volunteer program. } 

» w 

J 6. Recognition of abilities and resources possessed by others and 
willingness to accept these talents. '» 

* j 7. Mental alertness, readiness to learn, sense of humor, ''and the 

/ ability to grasp new, ideas and accept work evaluation by 

/, authorized supervisors/ 

/ 8. Sufficient sense of organizational procedures to be able to. 

/ accept discipline and work happily within a structure. 

/ ' 

O [ 9. Maturity of outlook and sense of personal security enabling 

RIC r. * ~ on e to function without continued praise from others. 



10. Ability to neither impose personaf values on others nor judge 
others by personal standards. , 

Each volunteer should be selected according to the job to be 
done the qualifications required for effective job performanee, 
and the attitudes verbally Expressed and indirectly revealed. 
Experience indicates that volunteers who are carefully.se- 
lected demonstrate a pattern of more regular service over a / 
longer period of time. Y§t, witjva carefal and a Positive ^ 
assignment policy, most programs find spots, for alh desiring 
to serve, regardless of the uniqueness^of an individual request. 

The careful assignment of volunteers can be tine of the most' -* 
significant procedures in the operation of the 'volunteer pro- 
gram. By assigning responsibilities which correspond withthfcir 
talents, interests, an;J potential capabilities, volunteers can be 
given opportunities to contribute to the enrichment of the ' 
school or agency program, and simultaneously experience per- < 
sonal satisfaction. ^ 

It is important that the volunteer*under$tand the nature -of a 
proposed assignment completely, £or this purpose, written vol 
unteer job descriptions are a big help. Clear consensus on job 
expectations from the beginning can reduce the likelihood 
of later disappointment and dissatisfaction. The need for cor> m 
sensus on what the job entails is paramount if the new volun- 
teer is to remain with the program any length of time. 
Failure to define adequately the role to be assumed by a 
volunteer is a major reason.for persons dropping out of vol,- 
- * unteer programs. As most volunteers afe ready , to work im- . 
mediately, assignment should be made as soon as possible', 
with the volunteer's experience, skills and interests clearly in ; 
mind. A volunteer job description appears on the next page: 

— - . - v « > , 
As the actual assignment of a volunteer usifally occurs sOme^, 
time after the initial interview, the volunteer should tfe called 
and given the details of the assignment. This'telephone.caiP 
should £e -followed by -a letter telling where and when to re- 
port. The letter should also give explicit directions on how ta. 
reach the school or dgency where he or she wijl.be Working. 
- This would include directions fo appropriate public transppr-. 
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Voluntter Job Description 



Type of work: 

Purpose of job and objective: 
Duties and responsibilities: 



Place of work: 
Contact person: 
Front * Address: 

4" x/6" ^ Phone number: 

(Sample) - x 



Minimum duration of job: 



Volqnteer qualifications needed: {education, training, experience, age, mobility, etc. 
when applicable) 



Orientation and training needed: 



Other necessary information: 



\ 



Back 



V 
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tation. The volunteer should also be told what office to ceport 
to and whom to see. While these are simple things, thgy can 
make a volunteer feel at ease when beginning the assigriment. 

There.are four other assignment techniques which serve to 
strengthen a program: ) 

1 As s^on as possible, notify the volunteer coordinator at the 
schopl to which the volunteer has been assigned. Specify the 
day and hdur the volunteer will be reporting so that the 
coordinator will be prepared. y 

2. At the same time, school personnel should be told of the 
. volunteer's arrival and* the job to be performed. 

3 New volunteers can be assigned* in teams of two. Thus, a *feel- 
" in£ of comfort and security is derived from^entering a new 
situation with someone else who is also beginning the same 
new experience^. 



<3 



Ifc any program there are some unattractive jobs (such as fill- 
ing out attendance sheets and filing) which must be per; 
formed. Rather than assigning them to one volunteer, let all 
at one location share them on a rotating basis. 

If a suitable assignment cannot be made immediately because 
of non^matching time, transportation difficulties, etc., the 
volunteer should be told the reason and be encouraged to m 
participate in orientation meetings .and other general activities. 
In this way, the interest of the volunteer issustained arid 
some of the essential training can be completed prior, to ' 
actual volunteer service. It is much better to involve a yplun- 
teer in training rather than delay any participation until a 
specific job assignment can be made. 
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Volunteer 

Orientation 

and 

Training 



When designing a training program, an administrator or 'a co- 
ordinator should set three basic objectives: ' J 

1. To orient volunteers and to train them for the jobs they are 
expected to. accomplish. 

2. To orient staff members to the! program and to show them 
how to use voluriteers effectively. 

3. To provide on-the-job training ^nd assistance for volunteers 
and professionals to meet needs and solve problems which 

• arise aft volunteers work. j 

I 

While this chapter is concerned with volunteer training, the 
objectives of a total training program for all involved - volun- 
teer, professional, and administrator - must be considered 
through all planning. 

A prime ingredient for a successful-volunteer program is a well- 
informed and competent volunteer. Such.a volunteer will be 
knowledgeable of the objectives of the program; will thorough-^ 
ly understand whfrt the role is[to be apd will be equipped 
with the skills necessary to make the Assignment a pleasant 

• and personally rewarding one. One way to achieve suchcorn- 
petence is through a sound training program. Anothe^Benefrt 
of training activities i$ that they are a means of inyolvinb 
volunteers in the program quickly, thereby maintaining their 
interest and developing their sjcills before they receive a Spe- 
cific job assignment Through [training^ volunteers m^y dis- 
cover they are more interested (in anothe^type of assignment 
than the one for which they, originally Signed up. 

** * i * . 
Everyone has a need for knowledge, growth and new experi- 
' ences; fcvery person wants to (earn new things. Those who 
volunteer often have an especially strong motivation to learn. 
They want to learn how to help others and how to help 
effectively. This eagerness will make the job of the trainer a 
rewarding one. Each person will-bring special skills and knowl 
edge which can be shared with the group. In turn, that per- 
son wi If want others to share thW Special abilities. But a 
good training program will not only equip volunteers with 

bo • > v 
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new skills and techniques, it will alscNjjye them an oppor- 
tunity to learn about themselves and t51>^come more ^/vare* 
of how others see them. At the same time/Hj allows for a 
heightened awareness and sensitivity to otherl Thi? auxiliary 
learning will occuryvhile the group is learning'new skills, 
working with each other and learning about volunteer pro- 
grams. 

Volunteers gain new knowledge from the training situation. 
During training, each should be able to learn by laoking at the 
^ group and at oneself. One of the objective^ of training is to 
help the volunteer incorporate a new knowfedge oT^nrand, 
techniques into a new awareness of self and others as he or 
she prepares for the volunteer assignment. v % 

Training may also make, new experiences possible for the vol- 
unteers. From the training situation, the volunteauijay gain 
new friends, new interests, a feejiag-o^beflonging to an~ 7 organi- 
,zation whjch^tends. beyond* the boundaries of a neighbor- 
hood and new contacts with a variety of people. Most impor- 
, tantly* each'person will have a chance to do things with 
others - perhaps things never before, attempted. 

One may well ask, how can all these objectives, both program- 
oriented and personal, be met through training activities? It 
is important to remember that while some of these objectives 
must be planned for, others occur simply through group 
interaction. ' v 

All training activities should be conceived of as a total pro- 
gram, including the following components. 

1. Orientation to the volunteer program 

2. Pre-seivlceTrain^ accomplished 

3. Orientation to the specific job site ^ . 

4. On-going in-service training on the job , 
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In planning training activities^ is necessary to make a dis- 
* S tinction between orientation Snd trainingV.prientation ac- 

quaints the volunteer with the policies, procedures and goals 
of the program and sponsoring agency or organization. Train- 
ing should develop concrete skills to accomplish specific tasks. 
Orientation should be an introduction to volunteering and 
to the school system or the agefcfcy the volunteer will be serv- 
ing. 1^ should also give the volunteer an understanding of what 
/ ' 4 ^ the rqle will be. The training that follows orientation is more 
specific and operational. It should be so structured that the 
volunteer know? immediately why materials are presented and 
\ ^ how they will be used on the job. 

Orientation Orientation sessions should give the volunteer an overview of 

the total program, £s well as general information on the group 
or individuals with which, he or she will be working. Orienta- 
tion should take no more than two sessions of two hours eacji. 
Preferably, it will be done in one session so that volunteer 
interest will not wane before specific job assignments are made 

r 

• ■ Meaningful orientation activities would include: 

• 1. Objectives and aims, policies and procedure^ of the program. 

2. Brief survey of the development and operation of the school 
system, agency^or organization the volunteer will be serving, 
* ? % . . ^ i including itSproblems and heeds. * 

„ ' 3. General characteristics of the group or individuals thj-b/oiun- 

teer will be assisting. ; # / - / 

4. The role of the volunteer in the school or the agency setting. 

• $ 
These sessions may be conducted by the volunteer coordinator 
, with the' assistance of school or agency personnef^and experi- - 

enced volunteers. * . i 

+ * ' 

While there &rp many ways in which orientation may be ar- 
ranged, the following format has been use?d with success jn 
q many educational volunteer programs. The session Will tal^e 

ERIC from three t0 three and one - ha|f h w s and is usual| y sched * 

* 

Jm 
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Sample Orientation 
Program 



uled for. the pnorning since most volunteers are free at that 
time. However, orientation sessions should also be scheduled 
r for the afternoon or early evening to accommodate volun- 
teers who cannot attend a morning uneeiing. This will be 
especially trustor after-school or evening tutorial programs. 

Although orientation sessions have been held/for as many as 
50 and as few as five people, the ideal group is composed of 
20 to 30 persons, allowing for more group interaction, yet 
not freezing shy peopfe into silence. Therefore, orientation 
sessions should be scheduled several times a year. Usually, 
there is little need to have orientation after. Easier since most 
people interested in volunteering will then wait until the fall 
rather than begin so late in the school year. 

3 1 

Sbmetimes the problem arises as to what to do with a volun- 
teer who comes in just after orientation. Do you make an 
assignment or do you make the volunteer wait until the next 
orienjatipn. Do not make them waft! By all means contact an 
understanding principal- or school, coordinator and assign the 
volunteer there, until the next orientation. There are many^ 
means to an end and a good volunteer should not be turned 
aside because he or she had the misfortune to come in the 
day after orientation. 



8:30 - 9:00 a.m. Registration of new volunteers and coffee hour 

9:00 : 9:15 a,m T Welcome - Presiding Officer n 

The presiding officer may be an experienced volunteer, a 
\ member of the steering or advisory committee, or a*person 

closely associated with the volunteer program. Preferably, 
V * it will not be the coordinator qr administrator of the pro- 

- . , 1 \ * gram because that individual is/esponsible fqr a large seg- 

■ \ ment of the orientation activities. ' 

As \ 

9:15 • 9:45 a.m. . "The School (Agency) Today" - Member of the school 

Q \ • system or^ agency staff 

ERJC < \ * " g This Presentation should give an, overall concept of what the 



9:45 



10:45 a.m. 
», 



10145 - 11:60 a.m. 



11:00 - 11:45 a.m. 



ERIC 
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school or agency is attempting to achieve through its curricu- 
lum or program. It may inclu9e an ovtffcall* description df how 
the school-system or agency ggflptes, ffihat its problems and 
needs are and what the volunteer has done or can do to meet 
some of these needs to support the total school or agency 

• program. As a general introduction to volunteer service in the 
schools, a film (such as -"The Art of Human Giving/' pre- 
pared by the Des IVloines Area Community College) may be 
used in this portion of the orientation. 

"The Volunteer and the School (Agency)" - Volunteer coor- 
dinator or staff member 
This presentation should interweave 
a description of tjie volunteer program and how volunteer 
service is used to support the program of the schools or 
agency ' 

the goals and objectives, policies and procedures of the volun- 
teer program, and .* . 
areas in which volunteer assistance is needed and the skills 
required for each job. . 1 • * 

If.available, slides, a slide-cassette presentation or a film show- 
ing volunteers filling a variety of roles should be used. 

* * 
The coordinator may also wish to include facts and 1 figures 'bn 
the amount of service given to the school system or the 
agency by thevofunteer program. c 

Volunteers should also be given material^containing the pofi- 
cies and procedures of the program 'and outlining possible job 
assignments and fhe skill requirements for each. Often this ^ 
material is incorporated into "A Handbook fork Volunteers." 

Coffee Break 4 ' 

This will allow for an interchange among volunteers and the 
speakers. 

"Roles - The Volunteer and the Professional" - Panel com- 

• posed of school or agency staff and experienced Volunteers. 
This panel, tomposed of no more than three or four persons, 
should explore what professionals ekpect *of volunteers. J ndi- 
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vidual presentations shoOld run no more than three -tQ five, . 
nrrinutes to allow ample time for questions from -the audience.; 

*• 

"Volunteer Assignments" - Volunteer coordinator '* i 
There is discussion with volunteers, answering qdesrtions^, . 
which have arisen during orientation. Following 4h& v6\urk ,/ 
teers receive their assignments. Those "who haye indicated "/* 
areas of interest requiring additional traimmjare. notified o^ * 
the^traiping schedule. Those to serve as generaf/assistant^are * 
r notified when and where to report. * # 'v / a ' : v, ; 
. * , '* - - «* * ■ 

A recent orientation sessfpn for OklahomaTtCity's sctipol volun- 
teers featured a statement on the school $y$iefr& philosophy; . 
a review of "new" approaches to learning; and a panel discus- • 
^ sion of the roles of the principal ^teacher and volunteer. The 
* morning program also included a rundown, on such procedure? 
. as assignment, training and recordkeeping. j r \ 

- 777e Canton, Ohio, City Schools use either" a, targe-group 'or/eh- * 
tation session or personal interviews to review. with the volun* 
teer the basic philosophy of the Canton School Voluoteer 
Corps, various mlunteer needs .and the -role of the volunteer, in 
the school progkm. Emphasis >is pl§getf on the volunteer's '» 
commitment to the school, student, program antf community. 

Following orientation, all, volunteers not working' as general » 
school or classroom assistants should FgccfiVe pre-service * 
training. ; Such sessions are necessary, for those areas of volun-. 
teer service 'wfrch demand special skills such as: «„ <" 1 , ' * 

1. One-to-one or* small group" tutoring fn areas such as readirig; v « 

- math, science, etc. . ,* 

2. Conversational English for non-English-speaking children//. % . " 

3. Pre-kindergarten prbgragis. . * 

4. School library assistance. 1 V • ' 

5. After-school tutorial or Recreational programs. " * ' » • 



6. Adult education programs. * ^ -» 

7. Media and audio-visual equipment maintenance. . . 

8. Other speeiahareas defined by thf needs'incT objectives of the , 
program! „ \ f - ' r / . ' 

Inaddition, volunteer^ wjtt'rjeed specialized training if they are 
are tp use-programmed materials such s as Oistar. Readyi$\flr/the^ ; 
Houghton-Mifflin' math series, etc/lf - , * 

< '''' * * * w . > 

- In' New York City, 'orientation is patfyf the pre-service train* 
ing courses conducted monthly for new vpjunteers-atthe • ' 
program's pentral office. Courses*also art held locally 'from 
tirfiQ.to time when volunteers cannot travel conveniently to , . 
fte centra/ otf/'ce. Iristrucxors.efre professional staff members > 
. arid experienced volunteers. One of the pre-service course 
' offerings is reading;, a seobrid trains volunteers in English-as^ . 
SQCond-larfguagp program, Each Consists or five sessions, two 
, 'aw/ one-halfiiours in length The first session is a general 

Orientation to the schools, and thej/oluntder program; in th§ 
"next four, volunteer's work or i techniques. . . " " •* ' 

*** . • ' 

While th§ specifics of any 'twining activities must be, worked; v * 

* out to meet the needs of each volunteer program, there are % 

* several elements which will'be commonf to any pre-service ( > 
training progran?: ' ... > r • x x 

1. Overview of the -area for which training is given *\ v^* • 
Volunteers^eed to be (jiven some background on the area ip 
which they will be working. For example, it a Volunteer -will ^ 
be assisting a teacher using the Sullivan reading program, 
Project Re^d, he or she should be acquainted wttft the phil- 
osophy underlying the program ^ind the'oBjectiyes it se'ej^ 
to attain. Given this baste Information, the additional ' * 
methods and materials the Volunteer receives have perspective * 
and greater meaning. - c s 

2/Prineiples of hum&n growth and development for the age - 

group with which the VQlifnteer will be working*- "how 
' people learn" 1 

• ■ -ny " 
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w Taachieve-the greatest degree, of effectiveness, Volunteers 
« ■ shoujd -be .given a general outJine<of hoW people learn ahc^ 
what- factors can be used»to stimulate teaming. For instance, 
- -motivating^ adult to learn basic reading skills indifferent 
% ftom motivating a junipr high-school student Working with a 
sixth-grader oh mathematical concepts rgquires'an approach 
different 'from the one used with a second-grtder because the 
. difference in |ge implied not^only a difference ih the materials 
i used but al&ra difference-in the way the pupil absorbs -the . 

• ? materials: An understanding of maturationat differences will 

gnablg the-vo|uateer to adjust the materiarto meet-the tufep's 
treeds^nd^ah eliminate part' of the'time-consOrtilng, trial-and- 
* error approach. 

3. General characteristics of the grpup or individuals thfe volun- 
teer wiU .be' assisting * ' % ' : 

.lAll peopfe'are; different but certjain'differences can be charac 
terrzed. As -ah 'example, younger children usually tiave Shorter 

* -attention spins than cfljler children -and, therefore, need*/ 

* shorter units of Jwprk firfd a Wider variety of activities to'teac! 

V a concept. Children Who hav§ difficulty reading may tqnd 1p 
% Ua ripn-verbal^nd need to handle,bbjects rather than just talk 
% ; ^ about, thenrvin, order to conceptualize. MaWhg the volunteer % 
. * aware of certain learning charadtpristics-pf the group with- '\ 
tohich*he qr slfe wijl be working gives addjtjonaLskill in how 
^ , tocpeln on a*prol?elm andjnelp remedy it. ' " % - 

' 4. Definite abjective* %6 be met through volunteer assistahce V„ 

, 'to addition td haying a perspective on the area in 4 which ;they 
; will be^gYking and the'people they Wilkbe assisting, vbkm* 
** te?r§ .should -have'a deaf-cut ufiderstahding of what they ate 
seeking tb>'<iqQmplish ~ what their goals are.-The setting of * 
^objpdfivesjs beneficial loathe volunteer frecayse it suggests anv 
" en.d which should be 'reached within a' given time. To;jllustrate 
\this fjoim, volunteers whp are working with children for \ \ 
.vyhom Engffeh }% ^second language kr\ow that the goal is* to j 
eq>to that y ch)ld with enough English Jo participate fully .in ' | # 
-the c&sroom. Thferfefore/time vyill a be spent building an English 

<lnd' teaching i>9sic*-structural patterns/ They will .J 
, nof c^en^ate on the finer ppirtts^df grammar; but* will , j* 
leave this faiUater instcucjtioh.onc^the child- can commtini- " 1 



cite with some facility in English: In thisjase a clear-cut goal 
has determined how the vdunteer wilf approach the^tutoring 
*• situation and how to proceed. 

5: Specific activities to be carried -out to (meet the objectives 
Many aspects of training serve to give the volunteer a sense of 
security and confidence when the assignment begins, ©ne of* 

* the simplest is /to. present activities which the volunteer can 
adapt and modify to meet the*sp,ecial needs of the pupjls to 
be assisted, heading aides should try but r .for example, 
activities they can use with students, having difficulty wtih 
.consonant blends, or blendfng'word parts or understanding ^ 
what they read. These activitfes give the volunteer a starting 
point from which to build. Cftten a volunteer haridbooki>r 
gpideboolrprepared by the program will contajn specific 

' activities for volunteers to carry but as well as suggest' ways in 
which other activities can be developed. 

6. Materials, games ancHdeas for volunteers to us& 
Hand-in-hand with specific learning activities go other mate- 
rials and games-which can make learning fun. Volunteers are 

t usyalty very resourceful people and, given a few basic mate- ^ 
rials/ can create what they need to meet a given situation. 
Therefore, basic instruction in making charts, graphs, pictures, 
puzzles, etc. and operating different kinds^of equipment such 
as tape recorders, projectors, etc. will lead to imaginative uses 
of this equipment and materials'by volunteer! 

7. Definition of the volunteer's role in relatipn to professional 
staffs 

Equipped with aspects of th<? knowledge and skills outlined 
above, a volunteer must know what the professional (teacher m 
or other staff member) expects. His or her goals and, to sqme 
extent, the goals of the program are tempered by professional 
expectations. Once a volunteer knows what the role is to be, 
he or she then has a framework within which to work. A 
definition of the volunteer's role should be in -specific rather 
, than general terms. It js not enough to say th'at a^/olunteer 
will provide supportive services to teachers and handle various \ 
clerical tadks. The duties of the volunteer should be specified, 
i.e., check-attendance, fill out health forms, prepare seat work, 
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eta Clarifying the role which the volunteer will assume marks 
the beginning of a comfortable working atmosphere in which 
both the professionaj and volunteer know their duties and can 
act as a team to carry them out 

8. Definition of the staff member's role in relation to the ' 
volunteer" - • 

J^st as the role of the volunteer must be defined, so .must be 
the role of the professional staff member as it relates to the 
volunteer. Within a school situation, not only the* teacher 
with whom the, volunteer will be working, but also the prin- 
cipal and other staff members should clearly understand how 
they support volunteer service. Through role definition, the 
professional will know what supportive services a volunteer 
can provide and how to utilize these services to best-advantage. 

For example, one program specifically outlines professional 
responsibilities for volunteer service. One area in which volun- 
teers are used is the developmental classroom,, a program for 
first-grade children unable ,to perform at the level necessary to 
learn basic academic skills. Teachers know that they are ex- 
pected, to explain the program to the volunteer, they review 
. the use of materials and equipment within the classroom 
which volunteers will be 'using to develop spatial relationships" 
* motor skills, language development/social skills, etc. They 
are also encouraged to include the volunteer in planning 
class activities. Thus, the volunteer and teacher are able to 
^work as a team with each having a clear understanding of 
what his or her role in the partnership is to be. 

In developing the training program, the following suggestions 
.can provet useful; 

1. Keep the training practical and specific because volunteers 
don't want to hear much professional and educational jargon 
and gobbledygook. Remember this is a^training session, not a, 
six-credit college coursel Keep lecturing to a minimum. 

* ' ' 

2. Use a variety of techniques: role-playing, buzz sessions, re- 
ports, etc. \ 
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Techniques 
t of Training 



3. Involve local specialists who can give solid, substantial train- 
ing. If funds will-allow for consultants, don't overlook outside 
persons who may have a new approach. . 

4. Prepare good visual aids and written materials for use in 
training. '* * 

5. Use experienced volunteers to help train new volunteers. 

6. If possible, have a comprehensive training manual to give to 
volunteers. 

7. Teach in small groups so therein be stimulating discussi 

8. Plan a second training meeting after volunteers have be^ 
working a month or two. It's hard to grasp everything^tne 
firsf time you hear it or before you've really worked on the 

9. Get expressions from volunteers of what they nee^and want 
in the training. Gear the training to these suggestions. Have 
the volunteers evaluate what they are getting. Complete evalua- 
tion of training is a mustl Use those who have/been trained 
and those to receive training to determine w$t works, what 
additional elements are needed, etc. / 

- - i 

There are many ways of training volunteers or professionals^ 

* Often many programs will use the lecture approach because it 
is one of the easiest methods, from the trainer's view, of 
passing along information to an audience. However, it is not 
always the most successful because it requires little audience 
participation and/esponse. Unfortunately many audiences — 

* and volunteers are no exception - have the tendency to "tune 
out" when deluged by a flood of vVords. This does not meai) 
that a training program should never include lectures; certaiip 
topics may best be presented in a lecture. This is only to sug- 

* dest some alternative training techniques which may also be 
used. - 
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1. Role-playing 

Role-playing , is an' accepted way for participants and audience 
to learn a variety of skills and to gain insights about hujnan 
, behavior. Those being trained often enjoy and learn quickly 
from role-playin§H*-ts a direct'fearning experience in vvhich 
the learner lives through the situation being acted out. Role- 
playing also involves many group members, and develops, 
before the audience, data about human behavior and human ■ 
relations. It prpvides a common experiencejor group discus- 
sion and helps people gain insight into their own feelings and 
the feejings of others. Through role-playing many feelings, 
attitudes/ and behivlors can be demonstrated before a group, 
and information can be presented. «x - 

Role-playing also' gives.group members a chance tp^fry new 
behaviors and skills in a laboratory setting. Here, they pan s * 
make mistakes'which would be unfortu'nate if made in a real- 
life situation. Role-playing will also, enable yout trainees* to 
try out new behavior in front *of 'their peers rather than in 
front of the people with whom they may be Working. . . 

When doing role-playing with your training group, keep these 
steps in mind: t \ • , 

a. Have a director responsiblefofafl the- procedural 'aspects of 
role-playing, thus getting the total group involved,- / 

b. Determine and-cjefine a prohlem to be. roJe-pltfyed. * 

c. Establish a situation. * . k - 

d. Select -and cast role-players.' " , i \ /i , - ' ■ ' 

e. First brief and then warm Up pjayerq. \. 

f. Act out the situation." It islmpprtafl^to cut the role-playing : 
when the essentials have been played. 

g. Discuss the situation, with "role-players and audience anatyz : , 
ing the "play' 7 to see what has been learned .or revealed:'* 
The- situation can be re-played if this seems* worthvvKife/ m 

h. rtan for the use of* insights garrifed or new skills learned. 

When initiating role-playing with your group, it is also impor- 
tant to use a simple, non-threatening situation which xan be 
understood easily by the group.. Be careful withfthe selection 
. of role-players because people ,muit feel reasonably comfort- 
able about playing-a-role. Situations which would invoke 
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personal exposure should be avoided. Make sure the players 
and the audience are convinced that the actors are portraying 
roles and should be observed only in tehns of the role being 
- * r 1 portrayed. It is a good idea to give the role-players a name 

other than their own to reinforce the role idea. 

*lt is best to use role-playipg ontfy if the .problem in question is 
one involving problems in human social r^lations'and their solu- 
• ' tlons. Conduct role-playing without too much planning or 
, . preparation. The value of roJe-playing lies, in the spontaneity 

•pf the players' reactions. 

f ' Lpok for more information on role-playing in^Chapter 9, , 

"Using Students as Volunteers." 1 - . m « 

< 2.* Video- oraudio-tape vignettes and case materials / 
The taped vignette Is a helpful teaching device through which , 
a group can see or listen to a situation on tape and then dis- / 
cuss 'it. If there are particular situations which you want pre- 
sented to a group, you can even have the volunteers produce 
' I their own. The trainees can be given a case, that is, a sum- 

mary of a problenh or/ situation, imaginary or real 1 , presented 
. in such a way that it will provoke discussion and ppssible/solu- 
• , tion? to the problem. ^ * / 

, . - * & / 

- * * k Wherr Using either of these*techr)iques tfie trainer must b$. 

, sure that the audio-visual equipment needed is available ahd 
„ \ is in.yvorking order. It is also imperative that a competent 

; \ , ' 'operator of the equipment is present. An entire training ses- 
/ ;1 sion can be ruined when the movie projector has rip bulb or • 

* ' no'one knows how to operatethe tape recorder". 4 f 

3.^ Buzz groups " , . ' . 

The "bitez group" is a device for getting many perspns in a 
* large group involved. Two or three people "buzz" with one 

another for a shor^period on a specific! question. Other sUb* 
groups ihclude clustehd^cussions and "discussion <£?-6," in 4 
' • which six persons meetfor , swc>minutes to discuss a particular # 

question. After discussing the problem ;in the subgroup, % fped\ 
' back is then given the group as a whole. \ • ; 
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Use subgroups. In working with those in your training group, 
remember that a good way to involve each one of them in 
discussion, in thinking and in problem-solving, is simply to 
divide the group into'small subgroups to tackle a question or 
a problem. This increases participation by creating a situation 
in which each member of the group feels more responsibility 
to participate and more comfortable in doing so in front of a 
similar group. Each member of a subgroup ; i$ mor6 apt to 
speak up and say what is on his or her mind. 



/ ' 4. Workshops 



A workshop is commonly a gathering of people for the pur- 
poses of receiving information/ exchanging experiences, train- 
ing, and directly participating in activities related to problem- 
solving or skill development. Workshops may use specific ' 
s teaching skills for demonstrating the use of particular materials 

or equipment. 

5. Movie forum 

The movie forum is a program which includes a motion pic- 
ture, then a speaker, followed by a dispussion led by a skillful 
leader. The leader might supply the group with an outline of 
questions which wpuld guide their thoughts while viewing the 
^ \ movie. 

6. Panel discussion 

The panel discussion' is an informal conversation between 
/ \ 5 several persons in front of an audience. This provides an 

easy transition from panel to audience discussion, but re- 
quires a skillful moderator. 

fN '7. Brainstorming 

Brainstorming is a kind of informal "group think" session. It > 
J - usually works best when the question to be discussed is 
" m * simple, when judicial judgment is ruled out, when free-wheeling 

i^welcomed, when all ideas are accepted, and when a com- 
t bination and improvement of ideas are sought* The value of 
t£iis method is that everyone can participate (groups range in 
size) and judgment is ruled out. Alsp i .out of many ideas, a 
number of usable ones usually em&ge. Participation is at a 
ERylC « high point;.everyone's idea's count. 

70 . 
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8. Lecture alternatives * m i 

The lecture-forum is a formal lecture fojfowed by a period for ) 
discussion and questions by the audience. The plus' factor of ' 
' this method is that facts and information are supplied. The 
negative factors include the difficulty of heavy dependence on 
one person and only brief questioning - no real audience par- 
ticipation. 

The lecture-discussion group Is a device where both the speak- 
ers and the participants interact. After the content has been ' 
presented, the audience asks questions, makes comments, and 
enlarges on points made. s ■ 

Before beginning their assignments, volunteers should have an 
on-site orientation informing them of specific policies and 
procedures of the school or site where they will be working. 
While these policies are important for any agency, they are 
even more crucial if the volunteer'is assisting in a school situa- 
tion. Such orientation may be handled by the school principal 
, or chief administrator of the site .or his designee. It may also 
be conducted by the site volunteer coordinator. Regardless v 
of who conducts the on-site orientation, it should have three 
major parts and take no more than one session. 

1. Getting acquainted with the work situation should include an 
introduction to the administration and staff, as well as a few 
facts about the immediate community, the agency or school 
they serve. At this time a tour of the plant can be given noting 
exits, fire drill route, lavatories, supply and bookrooms and 
eating; smoking and parking facilities. A brief observation of 
classes can also be*given> 

2. The volunteer coordinator or staff person. Should inform the 
volunteer of administrative responsibilities which include filling 
out the timte sheet, reporting absences, using equipment, etc. 

3. It is important that the volunteers be informed of all pertinent 
policies and procedures. This should include scheduling, dis- 

' cipline of students, releasing children to adults, use of tele- 
# phone, homewbrk and notes to be sent home, use of school 
or agency keys, use of custodial services, etc. If possible, the 
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volunteer should be given a copy of the .handbook listing all 
procedures to use while serving in the school. 

Once the volunteer is assigned to the person with whom he or 
she will be working, on-the-job training is under way. For 
classroom situations the teacher should discuss with the newly 
assigned volunteer; % ^ 

1. The educational level of the! class. * 

2. Special probjems within the class. 

3. Class routines and procedures. 

4. The specific job the volunteer will do. 

Additionally, the volunteer and teacher should draw up plans 
for periodic meetings to discuss the volunteer's activity in the 
classroom as it relates to the students. with whom they work. 
Before the volunteer begins each should have an opportunity 
to observe at least one class session to get the feel of the 
situation he or she will be entering. ' , 

Volunteers assigned tp general duties in the school office, 
health room, playground, lunchroom, etc.,/4hould be briefed 
by the person in charge of that area or by the volunteer 
coordinator. 

Provision should be made for in-service volunteer training 
during the year. This vyill give volunteers an opportunity to 
discuss problems .which' have arisen while tutoring and to 
learn Tiew techniques to meet these needs. Other training may 
be scheduled to instruct volunteers in the preparation of edu- 
cational aids and in the operation ofvarious machines and 
audio-visual equipment. 

If desired by both, special training sessions to handle a prob- 
lem or situation may be planned and executed jointly by 
volunteers and school or agency staff. Volunteers should 
assume responsibility for preparing and presenting non- 
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professional materials while staff -members handle all prd- 
./fessional aspects. 

Volunteers should have other opportunities to broaden their 
scope. They may be encouraged to meet as'a group at least 
once a month to strengthen their morale, improve the (quality 
- * of serVice,_and foster an esprit de corps, thatjs vital for an^. 

integrated program. Opportunities to hear outside experts jh 
f.piHc rplatpH tn thp i/nlpp^rs' workman be |t a source ffilnr 
spiration, motivatipn and knowledge. 

Volunteers should be encouraged to engage in a variety <of 
* activities directed toward increasing their own competence. 

Some suggested activities are: 

1. Attending school 'faculty or agency meetings by invitation.^ 

9 2. Attending workshops in specific subject areas. 

3. Attending relevant conferences. * / * 

* 4. Observing skilled teachers of volunteers. jf 

K 5. Reading pertinent books or periodicals. 

6. Reading curriculum guides or agency operational policy. 

7. Consulting informally with staff members or other volunteers. 

To improve the quality of the program, volunteers should be^ 
encouraged to deveJop ideas for better volunteer service and 
relay them to the volunteer coordinator for follow-up. An- 
* other aspect of volunteer service should be participation in a 

community or civic organization which has improvement of 
;l the schools or service agencies as one of its primary objectives. 

• ) « As the ultimate consumer of the educational process, parents, 

in the long run, can bring abput more meaningful changes 
than "community" organizations can. Thus, volunteer service 
can turn into citizen power in action. 
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V At the state level, the Florida State Department of Education 

obtained Federal EPDA fuhds (Part B and D) to develop and ' 
sponsor a training program for school districts interested in 
■ implementing or improving volunteer programs. Through 
regional training workshops, the. state department familiarized 
persons responsible for programs with' various approaches used, 
in volunteer activities. Training materials were designed to 
$ssist coordinators in identifying roles, % problems, responsibilf-' 
ties and techniques for carrying out an effective volunteer - . 
, program tg meet local peeds. The training module developed 

for the project was tested in the Des Moines area schools in 
' ^-operation with Project MOTIVATE of the Des Moines 
♦ Area Community College. % i 

-» * 
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and Training 
for Professional 
Personnel 



To realize the full potential of the senses they give^t 
^ vital that volunteers be welcorried andfeccepted^y^ttle pro- 

v fessional staff of the school or agency M^»-tftey,will be 

working. Volunteers should be made to Teel thai they are a 
part of a team - ajteam whose major objective's t6 provide 
a cfuality education for children and others. 
* 

In many instances, yolun!eers, vyell-trained for their assign- * 
. # * ment, find that the'prdfessional with vvhorff they are to work 
carmojt fcOly use the volunteers' talents. Ifi the majority of 
, cases/professionals d< > not f ull Y utilize the volunteer*' abilities\ 
because they are unsure of what volunteers can do or because 
*they arq reluctant to relinquish a . portion of their duties, even 
the jjon-professional ones, to another, Therefore, 'such an atti-^ 
tude of uncertainty limits what volunteers can hope to accom- 
plish even before their assignments -begin. Reports from estab- 
lished educational vojunteer programs indicate thSt when pro- 
fessional staff members nave a full Onderstanding of thp role 
of volunteers, they accept them>feadily. Thifs, when one 
teacher *uses volunteer assistance satisfactorily arid shares this 
knowledge with other teachers, they, too, become willing to 
have volunteers in their classroom. - - - 

Actually, staff orientation begins when teachers Request volurl-^ 
teer-assistance. Teachers should:* 1 



A - - 

"* / 
S « 
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1. Kn£w,why they want volunteers* and what they expect volun- 
teers ,to do. m / ; . r ^ 

I 

2. Be clear on theif feelings about other adults in t(pe classroom. 

3. Have a clear understanding of what volunteers can and cannot 
/8o. . ^ , . - . 

■ ' * ♦ '7. 

4. Be able to communicate .with volunteers. 

While the world-of-mouth approach is one way to inform , 
.^rofessional^-of the value of volunteer service, a developing 
program must have a rpethod to irtformjarger numbers of 
professionals of volunteer benefits. Such drientation activities 
fpr pfpfessionals, coupled with on-going assistance as they 
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work with volunteers, js one way to accomplish the desired m 
effect. ^ ^ [ i 

There fs ready recognition 'of th^need to train yolunteers, but 
often little is done to "train"^staTf members to understand, 
accept, and assist volunteer^. Many of the negative or question 
iijg.attitudes and concerns of the educational staff can be 
.modified by advanced planning and thoughtfuj orientation , 
whicft directly involves them. Also the frequent turnover in 
, . the school staff (especially in l6w-income areas) inditatesf a 
need for continuous orientation to the, benefits of volunteer 
service. It is important that such orientation shoulcWnvolve all 
the staff members, both professional and non-professional, 
administrative, teaching and clerical. Such art orientation pro- 
gram might be given during "released/ time" periods., \ 
' t . • ' " / t . - " I 

£n orientation for staff should have as its prime purpose an 
explanation of the roles volunteers can fill and what part , 
' must be played by staff members to allow for maximum 
"Jpefiefit from volunteers.. Five sub-goals grow out of this 
object ite: \ 

*1. To acquaint the staff of the school or agency with the goals 
jand' structure of the volunteer program. 

2. To define areas of curriculum or program activities which can 
be carried out ify -volunteers, under professional supervision, 
by describing skills and technique^ volunteers* will have in a 
given area and by demonstrating materials volunteers dan^use. 

3. To equip staff members with teqhniques for fostering sound 
interpersonal relationships with volunteers. . - 

' J . 

4. To interest staff members in in-service training and assistance 

as thSy work with voluhfeers. ^\ 

v 5. To explain the need for effectivertavaluation 'leading! to the 
* improvement of the volunteer protram. ' 

* • % / * \ 

» « * 



When planning the orrprrtation session, involvf ail persons 
necessary to make the program successful admj/iistrators, 
teachers and volunteer^. Involving them in the planing will 
bring into the picture different perspectives on the role of ? 
the volunteers and should suggest additional topidp which 
peed to be brought to .the attention of all staff members/^ 

Allocate adequate time for staff orientation. 'Ample. tim§ 
should be allowed for fqll and open discussion, particularly 
if this is the* first time volunteers are to be used at a site. 
The .fuller the understanding, of .the program is, the greater 
the chance for success. Fihding^sufficierft time rrjay be diffi- 
cult; pe^iaps the time" allotted far staff developnprjtetan^he 
used for orientation. Orientation should take no^Vf thSn^' 
one half-day meeting at the <ndst. Regardless of tim^/plan . 
to keep the atmosphere relaxed and infprmal, but well ** 
orgamzed. A pot of hot coffee is-also a^good idea. ' ' 

4 « 

■ * 

In acquainting staff melnbers with the goals and structure q£ , 
the program, the procedure used should be similar to that ,V 
used with new yolunteers. As a general introduction to vplun- 
teerism and as a demonstration of t^e-various assignments, v , 
often given to volunteers, audio-visual presentations should be 
considered. Since one goaf of staff orientajfcn is jto develop 
the concept of the* team apprpach, volunteer-staff pairs' who 
have worked together with success should be Used., They can 
be^ffectiyejn pressing the .heed fpr meaningful interpersonal 
relationships. Staff .mejjobVrs already skilled in the utilization 
* tiifv^luhteefs miay be used to define the role of the profes- ^ 
sionRinrelatfoh'to the volunteer. , 

ManV #/ if not al), d'f the traihlhg techniques put lined invojun-^ 
' teer training cen be Hj^dMrt orienting the staff. Combijfirig ^ 
se^eraKof/the tecfiriique§ tends variety- in the orientftipn 
sesfcion-antf -will h&tp keep'interesi high. ^ ' * " 

THere.are mapy formats which noay be used fo^the oriental 
tibn 6f the staff. A session fortbe stfcfif at a specif ic site is 
only one suggestion. Another /alternative, wpum be to/have a „ 
session including some new and ^onWexperiericed vofunteers . 
Vvfio serye in a, school; or related agency? Whatever the format , 



V 

used, the emphasis should be placed upon helping the staff 
understand, the values to be derived from volunteer participa- 
tion, how volunteers can extend the service capability of the 
school or agency and the vast range of competencies. \ 

The desired result of the orientation session is to pbtain staff 
co-operatipn in the implementation of the volunteer program: ' 
In the final- analysis, the sucqess of volunteers in the educa- * 
tional setting depends upon'the' degree of positive readiness 
Of the staff to work**wfth volunteers, anchvicte versa. 

An alternative- format' f or jtafHSrientation is a jpintJfolunteer- 
staff orientation. Benefits 'Sther than com mdn understanding 
of goals and practices can be realized" through this tyae of 
joint activity. It can, for example/ lead to, healthier volunteer- 
staff relationships. Joint sessions can also reduce the time and 
energy expended on orientation programs. This format will N . 
also enable the volunteer to become acquainted with the staff 
member with whom he pr she wil) be working. 

Regardless of what format is used, z successful orientation for 
staff will make them feel comfortable with volunteer assis- . 
tance an# increase their interest and desire to use volunteers.- 

The Volunteer Kandbook prepared by School' Volunteers' for* 
Boston reviews the types of services pei^rmed by volunteers, 
$s well as discusses the role of the volunteer; the teachers ^ 
and the volunteer chairman. The book suggests to teajchers 
that when their volunteer arrives*, they d(k the following: 

- . ' ' . - * / % - 

Tell the volunteer whiy his services were requested., t * 
Allow time for con ferences, initially^ and f periodicaJlyj \ • , 
Acquaint the volunteer tyith Jhe ehtire classroom setting. 
Inform the volunteer about children's needs for individual 
attention. / , • . - . 4 v, * - . 

' Qi$cus$\ with 'the t voluntogr the* goals for: the child. 1 
Share material being Qsed^ y " * , r 
Workbsa team — teacher and volunteer — • in. helping the 
child 'to achieve. ■ * ,* 4 . *< * * ; ^ 
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When planning for a new volunteer program or expanding one 
'already in operation, the use of students as volunteers should 
not be overlooked They often can bring to a program a sp^rk 
of enthusiasm and empathy which older volunteers have lost. 
Because of the relative closeness ip age between them and the 
children they -assist, they are frequently able to view the child 
jn a manner different from adults and may be able to establish 
a stronger rapport w ith y puogficchildfen. The child being- — ^ 
tutored Is also less tikely^to see them in a parent orteacfier role; 
rather^ he or she is more prtone to view them as an oktef brother, 
sister or friend. • " \Jy~ , 



Benefits from using older students to assist younger ones accrue 
to both the tutee and the tutoj. Results from Several programs of 
cross-age tutoring demonstrate that while both tutee ana tutor 
gain skills, often the gain made by the tutor is greater, Such 
tutoring activity has led; to enlarged vocational aspirations, 
greater empathy for the| classroom teacher and growth of self 
pride as a result of a tutbr's work as an "instructor." I n adcji-* 
tion, Such a tutoring experience can be relevapt to the tutor's 
* latef functioning a$~H~pa^ent and employee. * 

Among other jobs which;student volunteers can perform are 
\§ssisting in remedial readfng, foreign languages, science, art and ~ 
physical education; provijdjng noon and after-school recreational * 
-activities and*reading stores to younger students. 

Other ^sks include-sports coaching, assisting on field trips, 
working in the school office, and helping handicapped students. 

, Across the country, many locales have had great success using 
high-school studeqts as vblunteers. A model for a high-school 
volunteer program^ on* riext page : 



Unique Characteristics 



h6 



-1 . Each building principal recruits tutors. ~ 

2. Eafch building principal organizes his "or her own orientation. 

3, The classroom teacher trails the tutor assigned to him or h6r. 
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High-School Student Tutors Modtl 



High School 
Principal j 



ERJC, 



Central 
Office 



Elementary 
Principal 



Classroom 
Teacher 



Psychologist 



Elementary 
Students 



High School 
Tutors . 



4. The.purpose is strictly tutorial. ! * 

I f 

5. In some casgs there is utilization of the school psychologist as 
coordinator of program. * ^ 

Strengths: C 

< i ' ' ' ' 

1. Individual attention from one spESitTc person is provided. 

2. Staff involvement tends*to encourage thinking in terms of 
individuals. / * 

3. Self-image of tutors improved.)) % * , 



4. Closer staff co-operation and involvement through this type of 
" planning. 

Weaknesses: 

1. Pressure of school-work assignments may cause tutors to stqp - 
or not apply. 

2. Some parents object to letting high-school students give up 
« their own time. * 

3. Teachers may not follow through with supervision and guidance. 

4. Professionals assume the tutor can do more than is possible. 

If the program is an out-of-school program, recruiting high- 
school vofunteers is a fairly uncohriplicated matter. In addition 
to the regular methods of recruitment outlined in the chapter 
on finding volunteers, high-school students can be located 
through contacts with teen clubs and recreation centers. School 
and church youth groups are also good sources for potential 
teen volunteers. 

High-school students have established a history of successful 
volunteer work in hospitals as candystripers, nurses aides, etc. 
There is no reason forxtheir not»achieving a similar level of 
success in education^llprograros. One added benefit derived 
from the use of student volunteers is that such volunteer experi- 
ence can lead to related job/ieleffi. How many girls-and boys 
have entered nurses' training because of a rewarding experience 
as a candystriper, while in high school? ^ 

In scheduling high-school volunteers, care must>be taken to see 
that volunteer work does not interfere .with the student's regular 
school program. ' 

Once high-school students have been recruited for out-of-school 
programs, they must b^ giv£n*the same orientation and training * 
as other volunteers, preferably in mixed groups. (Don't train 
all the students as one little group!) When'stHdents volunteer, 
, there should be very clear explanations so that they thoroughly 
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understand what their purpose is and what they are supposed to 
\ accomplish. Once invofved in the program, student9 will often 
pinpoint areas in which additional service is needed "and, being 
action-oriented, suggest ways in which the needs can be \pei. 
So coordinators bjyo'n your toes,wtien usirfg student volunteers 
because they can really move a program! 

Incorporating students intcT&n in-school volunteer program may 
be a bit more difficult; however, the positive results more than 
outweigh the problems. Areas of concern teethe coordinator 
wanting to use teen volunteers during school hoursTnclude re- 
leasing students from classes, planning for transportation and 
defining the role of Jhe student volunteer. ; 

Once you have decided to use high-school volunteers during\* 
school hours, fhe first step is to identify areas .in which they ' * 
can serve. -In addition t<5 regular, tutoring activities, higfvscbopl 
students have been used effectively in physical education, art, 
^rT)usic c and drama programs at the elementary level These serv- 
ices are especially needed in sdhools whe/e specialists in these 
areas are available only a few days a weA of not at all. Student <* 
volunteers can be used to maintain ada^Jo-day program for 
. younger children in these fields. One school system has fdund 
high-school Volunteers particularly effective in working with 
children in the special education program, as well as in pro- 
viding onfe'to-one enrichment'activities for gifted children. 

After the needs have been idett^ffied, the potential program % 
must be sold to the high-school principal. Many principals will 
be amenable to the program if: (1) the elenrfentary schools at 
which the students. will be working are close enough so that 
transportation is not a problem, (2) the student volunteers have 
clear-cut duties and responsibilities and are well supervised and, 
most importantly, (3) volunteer service does not interfire with 
the student's attendance in major subject areas. <% 

Good planning can overcome the problem of the function of . 
.the student Volunteer and his.or her supervision. Using a high 
school near the tutoring site will overcome the problem of 
transportation. As most high-school students haveperiods for 

- ' -• . 91 
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study hall or "personal inquiry" built. into their schedules, 
there is time for volunteering. , * 

■* , * * 

In thi San Antonio, Texas, Independent Schoof District's tutorial 
program, about- 100 students from three high schools use their 
study-hall periods and other free school time to help % an equal* 
number of elementary school pupils with their school work. All 
tutoring is. done during school hours in half -hour sessions, with 
the tutors allowed 15 minutes to travel to nearby elementary 
* schools. When being tutored in reading, children read aloud 
♦ from their books to their tutors. In cases Where a student can't 

' identify words, special flashcards are made for later use. Tutors 
employ available teaching materials which may not be suitable 
for use in large classes end have designed their own teaching aids. 

If the principal is agreeable to the project, the next step is- for 
him or her to assign an interested ?nd willing teacher to act as 
; high-school coordinator. This teacber, working very closely with 

the volunteer coordinator, will recruit students to^erve as vol- 
unteers, assist in scheduling the time of their service and gen- 
erally serve as liaison and contact between the high school and 
the school volunteer program. 

In many instances sudh an interested, concerned teacher has, 
been the sparkplug for establishing a high-school volunteer.pro- 
T gram. In ofte city, such a protffSm was started by a Family Life 

\ . teacher wh'ile searching for possible projects for the class to carry 

0 out. Since many of the students were interested in working 

with young children, she, approached the school to discuss' the 
possibility of thectess working as volunteers. The volunteer 
coordinator was excited about the idea and, the two of them 
drew up a plan whereby the high-school students would tutor 
students in readjng and math and assist in the kindergarten^ 
program, working jon a staggered basis during-the Family Life 
class period. The students accepted the plan and the principal 
agreed it was feasible. The,studerits began volunteering and in 
' one semester, the idea of school-time volunteer service had v % 
spread toother classes. Other teachers agreed to release students 
from class as long as their work remained satisfactory; and by ' 
O the end of the school year, over fifty stiKtents were working.as 

ERylC c .volunteers. In 3 twist on the normal end-bf-year repognition 
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program for^olunteers, the students decided, to honor the ele- 
mentary pupils with whom ,tf\ey had worked and invited them to 
a part k at tfteTiigh school. This school-to-school program is now 
in its second year of operation and has spread to two other high 
schools in the same city. 

Supervision of the high-school volunteers is also handled In. an 
interesting manner. Although students must sign Jn, as do all 
volunteers, theyalso report to a parent who serves as volunteer 
student coordinator. Thus, if for some reason, a student cannot 
be present, the parent is there to fill in and keep things moving 
smoothly. - 

For some students, working as a volunteer can also count for 
college credit A list of some of the colleges and universities 
which give credit for volunteer work h&N&en compiled by the 
Oklahoma City Public Schools, working with the National Stu- 
dent Association. For more information, write Helping Hands, 
Oklahoma City Schools' 900 N. Klein, Oklahoma City, Ok/a. 
73106. / # 

College students form a potent voli/nteer force. In 1971, thefr 
National Student Volunteer Program {NSVP) estimated that • 
8Q% of .U.S. colleges and universities had volunteer programs 
involving 400,000 students. At that time eleven states had state-' 
wide student volunteer programs and twenty others were plan- 
ning them. 1 

Although" the ^tudent volunteer movement is considered tq,have 
begun at Michigan.State, in the late 60's, California now appears 
to be at the forefront of thjs movement. One program, Project 
SHARE, us^s twelve thousand college and'high-schoolvofun- 
teers to provide one-to-one relationships, both at home and in > 
school, to ah equal number of pupils from three hunflred schools 
in fifty districts. 



The tasks^ollege students undertake are multitudinous; in addi- 
tion to tutoring they also can serve as club leaders, work with 
physically, emotionalfy and mentally handicapped pupils and ^ 



build pla\[ equipment. 
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f Although there-are many possible models for college volunteer 
'programs, a typical one is: 



College Student Mod«< 



Dean of » 
College* 



9 
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College 
Student 
Coordinator 



College 
Student 



Principal » 






Classroom 




•Teacher(s) 






« 


Students 






» — 



Unique Characteristics: 

1. The elemejitary education major has a direct etfpeft'ence in a 
public school during his or her junior year. 

2. The student imports to« specific school for one semester 
(mocning- daily). 

3. The following semester the student begins his or her student 
teaching at the same school. 

Strengths: t 

1. The student is actually-involved early in the teaching process 
rather.than being liftiited \o observation. 

^ - 

2. The student is able-to participate ir> team effort. 
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3. There is the opportunity to observe at all levels of instruction. 
4: Participation* in- student teaching becomes more meaningful ic 



/ Weaknesses: 



1. The break in the school day to return* to campus, fo/ course , 
/• * work. # , 

2. Feedback from campus coordinator t<5 and from the school. ► 

Elementary Many schooJ systems are now using older elementary pupils to 

Tutors " tutor yoGnger ones, with acadbmic gairis and personal grovyth 

accrufng to both. An older cWld i$ able to garh firsthand 
*" knowledge of what it megps tq help another person and gain 

an insight into the role of the teachfc(, thus making the edu- 
cational process moremeamngfuLfor him or hdr. A younger child 
' gains personalized attention from one nearer his or her own 
* \ > age. Such a tutor is often better able to empathize with the 

problems and difficulties. The utilization qf elementary pupils 
as volunteers is an effective" way to individualize instructions 
and promote the growth of self'esteem. \ 

Because programs can be easily established withip the school, 
. * the movement of students from one location to another is fit) 
, problem and the older ^tudepts can be available ort, short no- 
tice, dne elemental school model is on next page. 

Unique Characteristics^ 
< 

1. Use of intra-school and inter-class groupings. 



2. Ability to capitalize on unique skills of alder students to assis 
younger students. , 



\ 



3. Reinforcement of basic skills of some older students as well as 
• "those of younger sjudents. ' \ 

? Strengjfc^; *LJ?L 

1. Enrrcnmeatj3^P ortun,t, es available-to all students. 



f ..So 
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Elementary Studtnt Tutors Modtl 



n 




Primary 




Teachers # 










/ 




J '3. 



Total staff andf student inyolve^rent. 

V 

Promoted total school Qohesivewess; 



4. Constructive^ use of studenty time 
5. 



Intermediate 
Teachers 

i 


1 * v v 






Tutors 



Reenforcement activities fncreased for both ofder and yognger 
students. / 

Weakpes$es: * j 
^ 1 . Loss of interest on the part of some tutors 

2. Personality conflicts between sdme tutors-teachers gnd some 
* tutors-tutees. -> * 

3. Lack of time for teachers to plan for tutoring activities. , , 

r * 

Although both the child tutoring and the dhild being tutored 
gain from the experience, research shows that the gains of t(ie « 
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Student 
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tutor, especially if an underachiqver, are greater than those of 
the tutee. * ^ 

At one elementary school in the Mehlville, Missouri School 
District "big brothers" and "big sisters" from the fifth and 
sixth grades help first- $nd second-graders with reading during 
recess. Th^ program offers a concentrated period of practice 
in reading tailored to the specific n^eds o f each child One 
approach being used is for big sister to make an assignment • 
each day. Little brother reads the assignment to someone in his 
family each evening. The following day, big sister asks little r 
brother comprehensive questions that big sister has developed 
the evening before. After discussing the Story, litpe brother 
reads it to big sister. Faculty members at the school find that 
the program is of mutual benefit for both sets of students. 

Older student volunteers should receive the same program orien- 
tation and pre-service training as do adult volunteers. In providing 
pre-servidfe training, one can consider using two techniques 
which have beerr effectively used in trainincfteenage volunteers. 
The first of these is role-playing, a way of learning from acting 
out various problems and situations; the second is workshops. 

Role:playing is an important effective training device which, for 
many reasons, can be used both inpre-service and in-service 
training. It develops fullness of feeling and empathy for the 
'situation. By acting out and watching, hpw other people might 
react in a given situation (e.g., a volunteer meeting a tutee for 
the first time), students learn to anticipate "problems and to 
practice dealing with possible problems so that they will have 
confidence when such problems arise. Role-playing also helps 
by putting the student into anQther's shoes in order to cr6ate 
a deeper understanding of that pther person. Asked to play a 
tutor with a disruptive tutee, a student is persuaded to think 
through the problem and to practice dealing with it in a non- 
threatening situation. Through the process of acting and then 
disdussing with others what he or she did during role-playing, the 
tutor becomes more aware of his or her own behavior, and is 
better able to confront a similar problem in actuality. 
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CortSucting a 
Role-Playing 
Session 
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Role-playing, in short, is an interesting, fun-filled, and meaning- 
ful way of helping your tutors to feel more comfortable in a 
role which is new and sometimes threatening. 

, Where to tegin 

a. Chat .informally with x the students as a group to get an idea 
" of what they are thinking about, what is bothering them.' 

Hndout what scares th'em most about tutoring — what * 
specifi^problems they have. \ 

b. At first, do ndt discuss what role-playing is at length for It 
may make^th^ students self-conscious. Have your tutors 
think about some problems they might be interested in try- 
ing out. Make the problem specific so that it is easier for the 
tutor to slip into the role. Set the staged use props if you 
have them. , * \ 

c. Start with common problems of interest to many members 
of the group. Begin actual role-playWg with brief situations 
lasting only a few moments just to start things moving and 
involve people. Encourage an easy, slow, informal atmosphere- 
Humorous role-playing situations are gopd ways of getting 
shy students into the act. At first, it is better to avoid actual 

- tutoring situations; instead, start with something more famil- 
iar (people riding Qn subway, kids arguing oyer a comic book, 
etc.) as ice-breakers. , 

d. When getting started, multiple role-playing m^y be used. Here 
the entire audience forms into role-playing groups, the size 
of the groups depending on the number of participants re- 
quired for thfe particular ca'se. All groups role-plaV simul- 
taneously. Afterwards, each group disctisses its results. This 
method makes people less shy very quickly. > 

e. The role-player must not break out of his role-playing for 
intellectualizing or discussing. You as director pan interrupt 
discreetly when necessary (if action is lagging, ff confidence 

is needed^ etc.), but essentially the flow of role-playing Should 
not be interrupted because participants will lose iritere$t.\ 

. \ 0 V 

. Getting Actors \ 
a. Discussing problems which members of the group want to sefe 
acted"out gives some idea of who might volunteer. Dliring ^ 
the session, watch people's-eytfmovements and heaci„shake$ to 

s<j : 
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see who is becoming involved, who shows a .desire to par- 
ticipate. \ . 

b. If you build interest around a problem, you'll find that your 
tutors will be eager to role-play , it. Don*t pressure people, but 
make an effort to get a person into the act. 

c. Don't encourage "actors" or those who are overl^eager to 
try too much. Sometimes the sessions can be monopolized . 
by a few "hams." Ideally everyone should experience a "try. 
Don't rush into the role-playirig situation but lead into it , 
gradually. . ' . 

3. Closing the Session \ 
Toward the end of each session talk about what you have seen,. 
Help the students articulate what they have learned frorrt the 
role-playing. Help them- to see the different ways in which , 
people reapt to situations. . . that there is no on'e right way tp 
handle a problem but that some ways work better than others. 
Try to ma kg them aware of any observed movement toward 
solving a problem: The group, from watching each other, will 
have much material for discussion. * „ > 

4. Additional Tips \ . j 

a. As students become rnore adept at role-playing, add new 

, techniques to your supervision. While the role-playing is going 
on, manipulate the roljes; e.g., make the volunteer more aggres- 
sive or the child more withdrawn. Change the attitude of the 
persbn being role-played\ e.g., h^ve a child who is happy, 
suddenly become depressed. . * - 

b. Encourage the tutors to'do mare surprising things: to move 
around more, start singing or dancing kicking wastebaskets. 
Point out the effects of change of pace and movement. > 

\c. Have a person play someone of a different age or sex. 

d. Try to concentrate fnore on the problem than, the behavior 
of the role-player. Emphasize in discussion tharthe purpose 
of role-playing is not to develop actors but rather to develop 
more effective tutors. 

In many training programs, workshops are highly successful 
because they allow for learning by actually doing rather than 
the more passive and.traditional kind of learning by listening 
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and taking notes. Workshops are an excellent way to give ele- 
% * " mentary students skills they will need as tutors. 

\ '* * f 

Teens and adults alike often tune out long verbal lectures be- 
t cause somehow the material is not relevant to them. . .they 
♦ * are not involved. Workshops prevent apathy by allowing 

people to work with the materials as a means of learning how^ 
to use them, with the result that learning is more immediately 
relevant and challenging. 

• Of course, everything can't be covered in a workshop. Some- 
times lecturing to. a group is necessary to present certain mate- 

■ rial efficiently. Thus, it is important to be selective in setting 
up workshops. Choose a problem which £an be generalized 
from. . . in other words, set up a workshop from which a stu- 
\ dent can glean ideas to apply in other situations. What he or 
st\e learns must not be so specific that it can be followe'd only 
once. 

' * » o 

6n t\e following pages some workshops are suggested for you 

* to adapt to your program as you see fit: 

1 . Making Materials for Tutoring 

Student-made games and materials should be an important 
mainstay of programs. Students tend to invest more of them- 
selves in things they make, and they are likely to use these 
materials with more enthusiasm. Also, they, themselves, learn 
since making materials requires a certain depth of understanding. 
And, of course, each child responds more to something thaf was 
made just for him or her. The following are a few ways of stimu- 
lating students to make their own materials during training. One 
good way of stimulating self-made materials is by having only a 
few commercial games and materials available. 

a. Give the students copies of SPICE or one of the reference 
manuals suggested under references. Have each tutor select 

\ a game suggested in the book and actually make it. 

b. Next, have the students make another game which does the 
same thing as the game they have copied but which takes a 
different form, thus forcing them to be more creative. 

c. Give each student some paper, paste, a cardboard box magic 
, markers, and scissors. Defihe a problem to be solved (for 
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example, teaching synonyms) and have each one develop a 
different game to k)lve the problem. , f 

d. Give each student a magazine and have him or her cut out and 
mount pictures which he or she feels would most inspire 
children to write stories. Ask him or her to'try pictures on 
another student having that student suggest a story to gtf * 
with the picture. This exercise will give practice in asking 
stimulating questions about pictures. 

e. Show the students the pictures that you have chosen and ask 
them to write a play for the younger children to aqt out. 

2. Administering Informal Tests 

Students may wish to administer some informal test to tutees 
at the beginning of the program to point out any outstanding 
pfrdblems. Within the school system there are probably several 
reading specialists who could help yoli find an, appropriate infor- 
mal \test. Several useful tests include: 

a. Pnonics Inventory Tests 

Sdme programs have requested that a reading speciaJjst pre- 
pare two one-page tests on phonics. : >*' 

b. The Dolch Word List 

/ The most important thing to remember islJrfrt since the stu- 
dent is not a remedial reading teacher, he or she should not be * 
asked to adminisfer a technical reading test. A simple, clear-cut 
test olr checklist seems most appropriate to the skills and under- 
standing of teenage tutors. Whatever testy6u give the students 
to use, ^be sure to give them time to practice administering it 
(or a more difficult verison of it) to themselves during , 
training. 

3. Using Audip-VisOal Equipment 

As studenjs go through the following activities with various 
audio-visual aids, they should learn how to operate the equip- 
ment and hovy to use it creatively with their tutees. In your 
library ,you might provide a copy of A- V Instruction: Materials 
and Method (McGraw-Hill Book Co., West 42nd Street, New 
York, New Vot*k) for the tutors to read ih their free time, 
a. Cameras / 




Cameras have proven to be very important and effective 
teaching materials in many tutorial programs. They pro- 
1 0 1 vide the T^ans for children to take pictures of each other 



and of things they see on trips and other special events. 
These pictures can be used to motivate and illustrate stories 
and booklets produced by the tutees. Since the children's 
owri writing should form a major part of their language ex- 
perience in/tutoring sessions, cameras are a wonderful help * 
in-stFpnulatmg original written and oral stories, 

b. ,Tape recorders ? , 
, Tape-recorders have proven a valuable asset in improving * 

• language skills. Children love to speak or read into them and $ 
then listen to. themselves talking. Studfents are proud when 
they notice the- improvement in their bwri, as well as their 
tutees' speech. - * , 

c. Typewriters o ' 

Like cameras, typewriters are an excellent device fpr stimu- 
lating children to write their own sto'ries. The large-type 
. primer typewriters have prpygn particlilarlyyaluabte because 
the type \% inviting and readable by- younger chikfren. In one 
program there is always a waiting line for the typewriter. Both 
tutors and tutees use it - tutors, for typing the tutees' stories 
and, even more frequently, for preparing teaching materials. 
Yourtger children are |ften motivated to write stories and 
letters just because it * fun to 'pick out words and see your 
own words appear in officiaMooking type. 

d. Record players and records 
(D 

Go to the public library and visit the record room.^Find the 
children's section and select records, both singing and speak- 
ing, that could be useful in tutoring. Play some fibrary 
records in training sessions, discussing how they micjht be / 
used for tutoring. 
(2) ^ 

Find records with catchy lyrics and rhythms that tutees 
would like. (Tom Glazer's "On Top of spaghetti" is psirticu- 
larly suitable) Type words to song on a ditto master. Later, 
copies can be passed out for a song fest. 

e. Film strip projectors and movie projectors 
Borrow some film/filmstrip catalogues from your school's 
A-V Center. (or visitjhe center), 
(D 

Give each student a catalogue. Have him or her look through it 
and select three films or filmstrios which jie or she would want 



to use in tutoring. Ask the student to plan three lessons around 
the selections which can be shared indiscussion with 
other students. 0 
(2) 

Show films and filmstrips (hopefully one that was suggested 
in the above activity) and discuss how the machine is run. 
Take turns showing them and consider various tutoring 
methods which would make imaginative use of it 
(3) 

Give the students the challenge of finding out wherenrryour 
.area's, films-can be procured. Check the public libraries, the 
public school, and the schools of education at nearby uni- 
versities. 
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Career 
Implications 
fdf^olunteers 



What Is Career 
Education? 



Why Career 
Education? 
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Career education is the rpajpK response to the need for reform 
in public education. It has thft potential for reshaping the course 
of American education f torn the primary grades through post- 
secondary education. Career education activities, because of 
theipfteed for resources from trie community, also offer in- 
creased opportunities frorri the services of a wide variety of 



volunteers. 



\ 



Although thepe is no one acieptid definition of career education, 
proponents hjave isplated thelfoltowing basic assumptions: 

1. Career education is for all persons - the young and the old; the 
handicapped, and the gifted; tr^e poor and the wealthy; males 
and females; students through ^lejmentary school to graduate 
school. 



2. Career education attempts 
9 School with marketable skills. 




e that all students leave high 



3. Career education actTvitiesr^ontrib^te to the development of 
self-awareness and choice of "goals.V 



4. Career education includes partnerships between academic and 
^occupational educators, schooled home, school and business, 
industry and organized labdr, b^twelen schools and manpower 
training programs and occup^tio^i ar\d leisyre time activities. 



5. Career education is vitally concerned with providing persons ^ 
with expanded options through which educational goals can be 
attained. V \ 

The fundamental concept of careeiWlucation is that all types of 
educational experiences, curriculum, instruction, and counseling 
Should invojye preparation for economic independence, personal 
fulfillment^ ind for the dignity of workers. 

At the present time, the American eoucitional system has failed 
to meet the needs of many students. Epdh year nearly 25% of 
the young adults who complete high srchi>ol or drop out of s , 
school have not received an education- hepessary to guarantee 
employability. Part of the difficulty libs with the dramatic 
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changes which have taken place in the world/of work - changes 
which the educational system has been unagle to keep pape 
with. The following are a few examples: 

1. In 1956, for the first time in U.S. history, Miite-collar workers 
formed a larger portion of the labor force^han did blue-collar 
workers. 

2. The number of working women has increased dramatically. 
According to the Department of Labor Statistic^ 90% of all 
women in this country can expect to bef gainfully employed at 
some point during their lifetime. In 19^0 women were only 25% 
of the work force; they now number 38%. Projections indicate 
that the number of working vyomen, most of whom Will be mar- 
ried, will increase by 22% in the nextffive years while the num- 
ber of male wage earner's will go up only 9%: . 

3. Increased technology has caused a decline in the number of jobs 
available for unskilled labor and this pool of jobs will continue 

c to diminish. Opportunities to enter/any field unskilled and learn 
on the job are shrinking. / 

4. Technological change requires alrriost continual training and re- 
training to devfelop.job skills/ Projections are that the worker of 
today can expect to change jobs/from seven to ten times during 
his lifetime. J J 

5. Change? in work requirements Jiave had tremendous impact on 
family structure. For children,/ the family often has ceased to 
'become the chief educationalist. With both parents working, 
/'the hon^e closes down for the day." Friends and social activi- 
ties tend to come from occupational contacts rather than from 
the neighborhood and extended family, thus providing less of a 
social setting in which children can be ; included. 

In graces K-4 programs would seek to develop occupational 
awareness and self-awareness. This would be accomplished by 
exposing children to man^ kinds of jobs which exist and help- 
ing children become awarerof their individual abHities and 
interests. Such a program/carVbe carried out by analyzing the 
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existing curricula for opportunities to'relate activities to the 
world of work and self-awarenesS, 

In Susie's third-grade class activities are related as closely as 
possible to the world of work. Ten parerjts (inducting Susie's 
mother, a lawyer) volunteered to talk tcf the class about their 
jobs. Susie's group is preparing a report on a talk given by an 
interstate truck driven They visited a truck terminal and an 
instructional aide helped them videotape-what they saw. 

The group's report will include an illustrated map showing 
where the truck driver went in the last two months, a simple 
analysis of the cost of hauling goody and a^ description of the 
various* employees, using the videotape to'show some of them 
at work. The group is a/so preparing a bibliography of what's 
available in the school library on tjhe trucking industry. 

Four other groups are working oji similar projects stemming 
from talks by an inhalation therapist, a restaurant manager, 
an electronic plant section foreman and a county social worker. 
The class continues, its daily work in language arts, social % 
studies, arithmetic, science, art and music which the teacher 
relates to the career projects in every way possible. 

On the intermediate and middle or junior high level, students 
should begin a program of career orientation and exploration. 
Pupils would start by undertaking personal exploration into 
several of the areas in which they ate> interested. Such explora- 
tion would include contact with the world of work, hands-on 
qpportunities, use of in-schoofsimulationsand^ut-of-school 
experiences. 

In Akron, Ohio, sixth-grade economic students were provided 
sessions on foods, home management, consumer economics 
and child development, while ninth-graders are sponsored by 
local members of the National Alliance of Businessmen as 
they research the business world. Other ninth-graders explore 
horticulture, construction, photography, sheet metal fabrica- 
tion, and automation in the school district's career labs. 
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. In senior high school, a student begins career specialization and 
job preparation. Using the knowledge acquired in the two previ- 
ous stages, a student moves into a selected career cluster. The 
ideal prpgram is a unification of academic and vocational sub- 
jects, thus eliminating a form of educational tracking. 

♦ 

At this point it is imperative that the student be given the 
broadest choice of options within the chosen career interests 
while retaining flexibility to move from one interest to another. 
The major goal of this stage is to assure that every graduate 
leaves with useful skills - whether post-secondary education / 
is planned for or not. A secondary goalis that schools provide 
placerrtent services to assist all students to locate either a job or 
anegucational program Tor further career preparation. 

Before a student canpe graduated from Issaquah High School 
(Washington) he or she must acquire salaple skills. The school 
provides an impressive range of programs to meet this require- 
ment including distributive education, five industrial arts 
programs, a variety of vocational home economics plans and' 
several agricultural skills. Many are interdepartmental. For 
example, the agri-business student may study soil analysis in J 
th$ agriculture department, chemical fertilizers and pesticide^ 
in Science and bookkeeping jn the business department. MosVof 
the programs contain an on-the-job training component. I 

Oifice graduated, a student may undergo advanced career prepar- 
ation at either a public or proprietary vocational-technical ; 
scnool, or a college or university awarding degrees at the asso^ 
cicrte, baccalaureate or graduate level or through an apprentice- 
ship program. This stage may occur at any age and might be , 
preceded by a period of work using the skill or skills gained in 
high school. Ideally this stage should represent an opportunity 
to alter career choices. 

Adult and continuing programs in a variety of settings mus| 
available to meet each person's needs for additional baric e| 
cation, further career skill development and retraining for 
new career fields. * ' 
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Volunresre can play a valuable role at all of the stages outlined 
above but their services can be particularly effective at the ele- 
mental^ amfj) secondary levels, In the elementary grades, resource 
volunteers^can introduce ocpupations^to young children, pro- 
viding firsthand information on many occupational opportune ^ 
ties and the duties such jobs entail. Such exposure serves to ~ 
broaden children's occupational horizons and introduces them 
.to careers which they may not have known existed. At the t 
junior high and middle school level, volunteers can make a 
studyjof occupational areas by helping students see and partici- 
pate i i work experiences. Business-industry volunteers can be 
partic jlarly effective in this regard, espe<?ially if the program is 
viewe i as a long-term commitment working with the same stu- 
dents over a pjeriod of time, rather than a single presentation'. 
One benefit of long : term involvement is that it helps students, 
partic jlarly adolescents, with their emerging concerns over 
tfieir |>laces in society, with the kinds*of occupations that * % 
interest them and with the education and training needed to 
enter these fields. 



Caree 
well 
roles 



education programs provide a vehicle for individual as 
business and industry involvement in the schools in 
different from the traditional volunteerrelationship. 



as 



Volurteers can continue to come to the school to work with 
"students on an individual and.small-group basis. Through career 
education programs they can work with students in the com- 
munity and in their homes and places of employment offering 
direct hands-on experiences in the world $f work and com- 
munity life. 

Students can be offered orientation and exploration experiences 
in the community. They can then spend a day, a week, or even 
a moqth or an entire term, working^dirpctly with volunteers at 
their work place, be it the kitchen pf a local gourmet cook, the 
office of a civic association planning a project of community 
concern, the studio of a local artist, or the construction site of 
a building being erected in the community. In each case chil- 
dren would be given opportunities to serve apprenticeships 
with someone in the community directly invplved in an activity- 
which is vital to the life of that community./ 
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* In Columbus, Ohio, Bell Telephone, a company with a long his- 

tory of community involvement, has inaugurated a schooh 
business career education program for students at all levels. A t 
r . the elementary level, students participate in a Career Motiva- 

tion Prograri) which attempts to develop a respect for the uni- 
versality and dignity of work by fusing career concepts into 
the curriculum. In grades seven and eight, pupils move into a 
Career Orientation. Program. At this stage, through occupational- 
v and activity-centered experiences, students review a# types and 
levels of careers and begin to develop an awareness of interests 
in relation to specific occupations. 

\ * High-school freshmen and sophomores take part in a Career 

* Exploration Program, to enable them to make tentative career 

. - decisions and to select courses of study for the next two years. 

This is an extensive program of on-the-job exposure and class- % 
¥ room instruction offering students the opportunity to explore* 

, ' various careers in which th&y are interested* ? 

TELEFAO (Telephone Executive Leader for, a Day) a highly 
successful Career Exploration Program for , sophomores i$ also 
offered. Two students from each participating school are 
c assigned to a management specialist for the day. By observing 
» him or her, students learn about a specific facet of BeM Telephone 

operations. The purpose of TELE FAD is to provide students 
with firsthand insight into Bell Telephone and to help them 
explore their eventual role in the business world. • 

If career education activities are to prove successful, the re- 
sources of the entire cpfrsmunity must be identified and 
mobilized. Volunteer coordinators can play a vital role in this 
.process. They can recruit individuals and businesses and indus- 
try in the community to offer their services to presently func- 
' tioning career education programs. «s 
♦ • * 

> An example of what might be done is the Community Resource 

\ Questionnaire which appears on page 1T8. This questionnaire 

' can be circulated throughout a community by present volun- 

teers and gm be revised for use yyith business establishments, 
^ industrf|^3nd social^nd governmental agencies. 

f 
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Community Resource Questionnaire 



The Cartt r Education Advisory Committee b studying various ways of tnrlchtng 

tha educational program Of the , ichools. Ons way to 

widen tht students' educations! opportunities, particularly in (aarning work skllk/ 
is to usa ths rasourcaa of tha community. Tha purpose of this questionnaire fs to 

find out what interests and talents the people; of : . 

would be willing to share with their young people. Once this information is on file, 
it will be possible to match an individual's special skill with a student's particular 
interest. Would you be willing to have this questionnaire kept on file at the v 

= -School so that in the event of a particular need or 

nterest, you might be contacted? YES NO ('Circle one) 



Name _ 
Address _ 



-Phone 



held of Interest (cite occupation or industry, public service, arts and crafts, science, 
lublic service, business, trade union) I . 



peciat Skills 

f hat size group would you like to work with? 

(large: 20 plus) 

' (small: 2*5) 



How much time would you be willing to give? 
Once* week 



'(medium: 5-20) 
(individual; one to one) 

Number of hours 



Hands-on type training (every day for several weeks) 
Occasional (lecture or demonstration for a specific topic) 
Other 



Subjects you can teach 



I understand that this information is merely exploratory and does not bind me in any 
way. If there is a need for oHnterest in my services, I shall be contacted and further 
arrangements will be made. * 



Signed 
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From their first involvement with the program, volunteers 
should begin to develop a feeling of belonging that will increase 
their desire to participate. The motivation to remain a part of a 
jprogram is extremely important. A corps of satisfied volunteers 
(Who return year after yeans not only the backbone of a pro- 
gram, but is also the best source of additional volunteers. While 
jthe desire to help others may be the initial stimulus to serve, 
the continuing performance of volunteers is directly affected 
-by the decree of satisfaction the work provides. This satisfac- 
tion is the volunteers' sole reward - there is no pay check. 

Therefore, if a program is to be successful and expand great 
care must be taken to see that volunteers are satisfied and main- 
tain a high level of morale. ' 

Morale can be sustained by occasional mention of the benefits 
which volunteers derive from their participation. These benefits 
while discussed informally and in a light-handed way, can 
include: * 

1 . Reminding the volunteers how useful their servtees are to others. 

Stressing how volunteer services lead to more information on 
many relevant subjects." 

1*/ \ ' 

3. «Pointing out how volunteer services have led ,to the acquisition 

of new knowledge and skills. 

4. Showing how volunteer services can lead to diversified jobs and 
additional responsibilities. * , 

Publicity is another good way of maintaining volunteer morale 
because people always feel better when others are aware of 
what they are attempting to accomplish. Volunteers' feelings 
of worth about themselves and the program can be reinforced 
through articles in the newspapers and reports of progress made 
on radio or television. A newsletter, published by the volun- 
teers themselves, will sejve to develop a feeling of solidarity 
among.vohjnteers as well as inform them of the total scope of 
the program. This newsletter should not only be distributed to 

ill 
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volunteers, but also to staff and professional personnel to make 
the total program dynamic and important. > 

Newsletters are also a way to inform volunteers of other events 

J within the educational community, as well as provide ideas and 

m skills to- be used with chijdren. For example, a recent issue of . 

the El Paso, Texas, VIPS Voice featured new^board members in 
addition to an article on a husband-wife volunteer team and a 
mini-gym program. 

In Minneapolis the volunteer newsletter included tirtoring tips, '0 
new ideas-for games and activities as well as announcements of 
training programs. Highlights of volunteer activities at individual 
* \ schools are an on-going feature. 

Keying the public aware of the schools' volunteer services and 
needs is another way of lifting morale. Radio and television 
stations will frequently broadcast, as a public service', volunteer 
activities .and the need for more volunteers. Copy for such 
announcements should be clear, concise and timely. Check with 
local Station program directors and coordinators for special re- 
quirements for the presentation of such announcements. 

Careful matching of volunteers' interests and abilities with the % 
jobs to be done will have much impact on volunteer morale. Jf 
volunteers sense art uncertainty about how they are to be used, 
they will develop doubts about staying with the program. They 
must have the freedom to express their dissatisfacti6n with 
current assignments or their interest in another assignment. If 
jobs have grbwth potential, volunteers should be promoted or 
t . given Additional responsibility; if increased responsibility is 
limited/then the rotation of volunteers should b/2 considered 
to keep interest high. 

The importance of recognition for volunteers cannot be over- 
looked. Formal recognition programs and ceremonies are 
important. These~may include. 

1 . Letters of appreciation 

CD 9 r * ^ 2. Presentation of atffards, pins and certificates for service 
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3. Notes of appreciation in house newsletters or local papers 

4. Format introduction at school assemblies and programs 

5. Coffee hours; teas and luncheons 

" Through such events volunteers will come to feel that their 
service is wanted and appreciated. 

Programs will develop recognition ceremonies to mtfet their 
particular needs and situations. The most important fcj^ment 
of such a ceremony is that it provides an opportunity for 
others to hear of the jobs volunteers perform. To-tfe sure, 
those involved on a' day-to-day basis with volunteers are aware 
of their accomplishments, but an awards ceremony* provides 
.an.opportunity for a* broader public to learn of their activities. 

Many volunteer programs across the country normally culminate 
a year's activity with a volunteer luncheon or dinner. At this . 
occasion, with members of the school board and representatives 
of the superintendent's office in attendance, volunteers deceive 
their certificates for service. Often special awards are given to 
those for service "abovtf and beyond the caH of duty." Members 
of the press are invited so that the greater bbmn^unity may 
learn pi the rewarding service and identify ihe hpnored volun- . 
teers. This is good public relations for the entire program. 

» - ♦ 

It is not difficult to sponsor such an event. Many businesses and 
industries within the area can be called on for contributions. The 
use of a hotekor a hall. may be donated; perhaps a stationer or 
large industry will underwrite the,&>sts of printing. All these 
services will reduce the cost of the program. ♦ 

St Rose of Lima, a parochial school in Miami, F/a., presents its 
volunteers with a certificate of appreciation. Outstanding vol- 
unteers receive a more elaborate certificate. 

The Canton, Ohio, School Volunteer CQrps also holds a luncheon 
to honor its ifolunteers. In addition to frslide presentation illus- 
trating the tqsks performed by volunteers, the program has also 
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included "thank you" presentations by a group of third- and 
fourth-graders. 

Since 1965„parent volunteers in the Fountain Valley, California, 
School District have been hdnored by an annual "Blue Ribbon 
Luncheon. " The mayors of the two cities served by\ the district 
(Fountain Valley and Huntington Beach) each issue a proclama- 
tion establishing a "Parent Volunteers in Education^ Day" to 
giye thanks and recognition for the work of volunteers. 

Utter of Appreciation t 

THANK YOU 



Dear Mrs. Doe, 

During the past year, you have served as a volunteer at * r 

working as • tutor providing many needed services to the school/agency. 
* '* \ 

On behalf of the , : — — Volunteer Program, 

may we take this opportunity to express our deep appreciation of your efforts to 
make our program a success. 

. ' . \ 

Reports from teachers and principals indicate* Jhat the work of volunteers like you 

helps children improve and supplements the school program. 

We look forward to having you return as a volunteer next year. 
t 

Sincerely, 



te^rs 



Superintendent of Schools 



Coordinator of Volunteers 



\ 
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VOLUNTEERS 

in 

EDUCATION 



Certificate of Appreciation 



Awarded to 



valued services as a volunteer 



Superintendent of Schools 



Coordinator of Volunteers 



Date^ 



\ 
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As worthwhile as these formal events are, day-to-day recogrtition 
is just as important. Examples of common courtesy and small f 
expressions of .thoughtfulness will, in the long run, be more 
meaningful than certificates or annual letters. Providing a speciar 
place where they can hang their coats and leave fheir belongings 
wilt make volunteers feel wanted. Arrangements; for parking 
and coffee breaks also add to this feeling. In sorhe programs, 
volunteers are given buttons or name tags which identify them. 
These also serve to give volunteers a feeling of b p longin r : 
total structure. ^ / , 

The feeling of 'belongihg' to a^pHrticufw schoolisvery impqfr 
tant if volunteers are to return year after year. A volunteer 
relates the story of the cold shoulder she received while helping 
at her child's school. "My son's teacher called to ask if I could 
help in the classrobm one day a week. Although it meant giving 
up a day of paid work in our 1 business, I agreed mainly to please 
my son. While working at school, parents are allowed in the 
teachers' lounge during recess andjuncm The teachers have their 
own coffee pot and coffee mugs, fhey all contribute to the ■ 
coffee kitty. But, nev$r once has b teacher — or the principal - 
asked me if I'd like a cup of com^ I'd even pay for my own 
and bring a cup. What kind of treatment is that?" <* 

, One of the most important factors influencing rporaje is the 
relationship that develops between K eo P^- One mayyolunteer 
because of the desire to work wtfh a friend. Once at work, new ~ 
associations and friendships develop vj/ith a variety of people. 
The nature of these relationships, whethef with, professional 
personnel or with another volunteer, will affect; the nature of 
the program. j 

The impact of relationships bejtWeerv professional personnel and 
the volunteers has a direct bearing on the quality- of service 
given. Regardless of how well-informed or knowledgeable 
volunteers are, they must be surfe that their interests and desires 
dovetail with those of the professional. \n other words, even if 
volunteers, by virtue of previous education, training or experi- 
ence, feel they have a better grasp of the matter than the profes- 
sional, they must remember thjat the professional is in charge! 
The professional, by virtue of ongoing responsibility and day- 

lit, ' 




to-day contact, generally has an overall understanding of the 
problem JThe volunteer is there to supplement these services. 

As the primary goal of all personnel, whether volunteer or pro- 
fessional, is providing the best service, the idea of the volunteer 
as a member of the team will help maintain high volunteer 
morale. For such a team approach to be successful, the profes- 
sional personnel should not view the volunteer as one who per- 
forms only routine, mechanical tasks, but should be willing to 
allow him or her to serve in many capacities, limited only by the 
knowledge, experience, and skills thfe volunteer has or is vyilling 
to acquire. In this way yolunteer service can*become a step in a 
career lattice program if the volunteer desires/ Far too many 
programs have had the experience of having a good volunteer 
quit and join another program because it offered a greater chal- 
lenge. Good planning on the part of the coordinator and profes- 
sional staff can eliminate this. Then, too, the prospects of 
expanding a program are bleak if the volunteers feel they are , 
locked into tasks reflecting a low level of competency and 
responsibility. If the factor of 'maintaining high morale is taken 
into consideration in all phases of program development, volun- 
teers will be more satisfied with their work and the program will 
benefit from their satisfaction. 
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Programs 



Evaluation should start with Ijhe initial planning activities and 
continue throughout the operation of the program. It should 
not be something done once ip/eaf to 4^termine the scores 
children or adults have made c^the^unj^er at children or 
adults who entered and left the progisnLThese'data should be 
collected, of course, but theyjepr^sent only part of wfiat is. % 
necessary to assess a volunteer, program. 

There are three major activities involved in effective decisions: 

1. Ask questions that focus on important decisions. 

2. Establish valid criteria fqr judging information. 

3. Use appropriate means to gather data. 

, An evaluation scheme might be as follows: 



1 



Major Questions Sample-Criteria 



1. Are we working 
• on a real need? 

2. Is our objective 
manageable? 



3. Are volunteers 
using the 
procedures? 



Sample Means 
Interviews. 



Societal goafe. \ 
Job market. 

. ' > \ * 

Understandable. \ Questionnaire. 

Pterspnnel available. Volunteer forms. 

Techniques avail- i Interview expert. 

. 4- 



Check practice 
with! description' 
of procedures. , 



Observation. 
Logs. 



9 



4. Do the procedures 
work? 

5. Does the product 
match the 
objective? 



Client opinion. 
Expert opinion. 

Checkf with stated 
objectives. 



Questionnaire. 
Observation. 

Tests and narrative 
records. 
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Procedures for 
Enacting Change 



Common 
Pitfalls 



Organization 
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The analysis and summary of all those aspects constitutes an 
evaluation of a volunteer-program. 

T^e'most effective program will d^pen'd on assessment of spe- 
' cific needs and resources.,The folldyving outline offers a listing 
. of areas that should be considered: \ 

' > ' r " 

1. Determine extent of need through survey of those to be served; 

» staff discussions. ^ * f 

2. Establish objectives through staff recommendation; community 
involvement. 

.•*.*-" _ /. * 

3. Find personnel through recruitment and in-service training. , 

4. Create facilities, through remodeling and new construction/ 

5. Purchase materials for specific skill development/ high-interest- 
* reading, variety and flexibility., 

6. Select children or adults'through discrepancy criterion and 
teacher recommendation. 

► ■ * 

7. Schedule treatment to child's or adult's best advantageon a 
frequent basis. „ i 

8. Evaluate regularly child's or adult's progress; procedures Of 
selection and treatment. V 

9. Report results to child and parents or adults; to classroom 
teacher and principal or agency supervisor. 

The flowing points may hejp jn avoiding some of the common 
pitfaUs of tutor programs |n either the planning or operative ' 

stage: < • * ; 

Failure to define responsibility and authority. In each situation, 
le question, "What is his or her role?" should be answered. 

'Training and supervision are essential. t ■' , 

iij ■ ■'■ ••' - 
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Facilities 

^Materials 
Selection 
Time 



( . Terminating 
Instruction 
Arbitrarily 



Assessment 



Failurii to provide adequate and attractive space. The quarters 
set aside or^provided for the program should be attractively 
decorated. X 

Failure to* allow sufficient funds for materials. Often little or 
no money is allotted for the purchase of materials. 

Using only standardized grbup-reading tests in making the ; 
selection. 

*' s . 

Too few weekly sessions. Providing ooce-a-week sessions of • 
sixty minutes or more is not advisable>Successful volunteer 4 
programs have proved that it is necessary to meet two or more 
times a week for any noticeable improvementpver a semester. 

Ending instruction at the end of such arbitrary tirrtajDeriods as, 
for example, six weeks could be a mistake. Instruction .should 
be carried on until the student's progress indicates that ne N or 
she can profit from the regular classroom instruction. ' \ 

Determining progress by standardized group scores. Ordinarily 
the standardized group test does not measure the skills taught 
in a reading class. » 
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Volunteer Evaluation of Program 

School or titt: ^ * * 
Volunteer: 

Teacher or staff member: 

1. How many hours did you work weekly? __ 

2. Briefly describe what you did as a volunteer. 



0 



3. Wara yoo placad according to your intarasta and abilitiat? Ya*. 
Commant 



No. 



ml 



W2 



4. Did you hava flood rapport with tha children (adults)? Yes No How was it avi*ri^l|l^_ 

5. Did you hava flood rapport with tha taachar? Yas No How was it evidenced?- 



6. Do you think you racaivad adaquata training bafora your assignment? Yas No < ^* < "' ?1 

Commants 



7. Did you' receive satisfactory training during your assignment? Yas . 
Comntents _ = 

8. In what araas wara you tha most halp to tha taachar? 



No. 



9. Wffet skills and tachniquas wara most usaful during your assignment? 


i — 14 




■ ■■ v 

10. Jn what araas wara you tha laast halp to'lha taachar? 


v f 


# 



11. What additional skills and tachniquas do you naad? 



12. Was your ^ivthe-job supervision satisfactory? Yas No 

Comments ■ 



13. Do you plan to continue as a volunteer? Yes No Why? 



14. How do you'think the program can ba improved? (Please be specific.) 
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Volunteer Self-Evaluation Form 

■/ 

HOW AM I DOING? ? ? ; 

/ / 

1. Do I plan for the activity to which I hava been assignad? / 

2. Do I maka mysalf halpful by offering my services to tha taachar whan there is an obvious need for halp? 

3. Do I hava a plan for getting child ran into groups? /_ 

4. Do J obaarva closely so as to know childran's or adults' likas, dislikes, preferences, enthusiasms, aversions, ate? 

5. - Do I find opportunities for giving studants choicas or do I tall therrftvhat to do? 

.Have I givan $6pi> individual halp in writing? / * i 

7. Do I observe dosely tha tachniquas usad by tha taachar and follow through whan I am working with tha group? 

8. „ Do I amphasiza tha times whan studants bahava wall and minimiza the times when they fail to do so? 

9. Do I really listen to what studants hava to say? 

10. Do I evaluate myself at intervals? / 

11. Do I accept criticisms and^ suggest tons without becoming emotionally upset? 

12. Dot follow directions of the teacher? / 

13. Do I try to develop a friendly attitude with all of my co-workers? 

14. Do I give the taachar adequate notice of absences by reporting them to the office before the day begins?) 

15. Do I realize that my, whole purpose for being in the classroom, is. to assist the teacher in order that tha i 
might' progress more rapidly? * / 

16. Do I give too much help to students rather than allowing thefo time to think? 

17. Do I refrain from interfering between another teacher and student unless called upon for assistance? 

18. Do I avoid criticism of tha student, teacher and the school br agency? 

f\ : 

(This self -evaluation form can be used at any point during a program, t^cen be used to suggest areas in which joint 
volunteer-professional training is needed.) / 

* 4j- 

[ i 
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Taacher or Stiff Member Evaluation of Volunteer Assistance 
School or site: 

Teachar or staff member: ^ 
Vofcintter: 

1. Have you used the services of a volunteer thbyear? Regularly. 

2. 
3, 

4. 

5. 



.Occasionally . 



-Ntvtr . 



Would you like to have a volunteer assigned to you next year? , Regularly — — Occasionally Naver ( 

fWm Ycluntaar hava good rapport with tha child ran or adults? Yas No How is it evidanced? 



Dp you feel that the dlmate of learninf has been Improved by volunteer servica? Yas No He"* 



Has there been any evidenca of changes in your pupils zt a result of voluntaer servica? Yas No 

What kinds of changes? 



To whet extent has the voluntaar incrssscd your efficiancy as a taacher in relationship to: 

a. Planning 

b. Pupils : ; 



c. Professional growth 



-No. 



.How? 



7. Has the volunteer shown initiativa in helping In tha classroom? Yas - 

8. Oo you feel the volunteer wee given adequate training bafore his or her assignment? Yas No . 

'Comments . — - 



9. Has tha on-the-job training of the volunteer provad satisfactory? Yas No Comments 



was he or she most helpful? 



10. In whet i 

11. Whet skills or techniques were most uatfip in his or her work? * 

12. In what areas was he or she least helpful? 

13. What additional skills or techniques do you think he or she needs? \ 

14. What suggestions do you have to Improve the training or efficiancy of the volunteer? 

15. Has the on-the-job supervision of the voluntaer proved aatisfactory? 

16. Comment on any personal qualities which hampered or enhanced the effectivenees of the volunteer. 



17. * ShoukHhe. volunteer be encouraged to continue In the program? Yes — __No -Why? 

It. Whet additional comments and suggestions can you make to improve the quality of the volunteer program? . 
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A Principal or Administrator Evaluation of Volunteer Assistance 

School or site: — 
Principal or administrator: 

1. Would you lika to havt voluntaar assistance continuad at your achool naxt yaar? Ragularty Occasional^ . 

Navar 

2. What kinds of sarvicas would you lika to hava volunteers provide? . 



3. What has baan the general reaction of the staff to volunteers? Good Fair — • — Poor . 



4. Hava volunteers established sound working relationships with the staff? Yas No How has it been evidenced? 

5. Has volunteer service appreciably relieved your staff of non-professional tasks? Yas — ! — No Comments 



6. Has the help given by volunteers been a factor in Improving the achievement of those who received it? {If potsibla, 
please cite specific statistics.}* 

.' . * 

7. Hava the pre-service and on-the-job training of volunteers been satisfactory? Yas No Comments 



8. What additional skills or techniques do you feel volunteers need? — 



9. What suggestions do you hava for improving tha training or efficiency of volunteers? 



10. Has the on-the-job supervision of volunteers been satisfactory? res No Comments 



11. As ths* liaison batween you and tha total volunteer program provad satisfactory? Yas No Comments 



n prxw 



12. What additional comments or suggestions can you make to/mprove the quality of tha volunteer Program? 



Annual Report by Volunteer Coordinator - * 

School or she: Coordinator: 

1. Involvamant of personnel:^ 

a. Number of volunteers serving in classrooms — 

b. Numbarof vohjrrtaar»givIn9 9an«ralachoo1f#rvlc« 

c Numbar of volunteers giving general voluntaar office eervlce — ■ 

d. Numbar of volunteers giving services to individual childran or smell groups outside of classroom : 

a. Numbar of voiuntaars addad to th§ program during tha year 

f. Numbar of voiuntaars who dropped out of the program during the year 

g. Total •mount of hours during tha year, ^ 

h. Numbar of student services , ^ 

i. Numbar of voiuntaars who wish to continus * : — 

2. Service:' ; ^ * 

a. List tha typas of sarvica voiuntaars parformad for tha classroom taachar. 

b. List tha types of sarvica voiuntaars parformad for tha school or site otttsida of classroom activity. 

c. List the typaa of sarvica that ware given to individual childran (adults) or small groups of childran (adutts) outside 
tha classroom. 

-tf. List tha typaa of sarvica voiuntaars gava to tha voluntaar offica. 

3. Training and auparvision: 

a. Didmambarsof tha staff participate in tha training of voiuntaars? 

In tha auparvision of voiuntaars? ~ 

b. Was in-service training dona through individual conferancas? »— 

c. group conferences? 

printad materials? ' 

demonstration of techniques? i*, . 

observation of experienced volunteers? — 

other? " 

c. Were errangaments mede for volunteers and teachers to confer on individuel children or adults? 

4. Books and materieis*: 

a. Do you have a satisfactory collection of textbooks? 

Library books? 

, b. Do you have an adequate supply of instructional materieis in the volunteer office? 

c. Does the school or agency supplement your own supply of books end meteriels? Not et ell — 

Adequately 

Generously » 

5. Teacher reaction: ' 

a. Number of teachers on staff 

b. Number of teachers using volunteer classroom service 

c. Number who have requested continuation'of classroom service — 

d. Number who have IndteatedHhey do not wish continuation of classroom service 



-v lumber of new requests for classroom service 
l^vreeeerch and empirical data do you have to prove tha value and affect of tha volunteers service? 
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For Further 
Information 



Board of Education, City of New York, School -District No. 1, 
School Volunteer Program, 20 W. 40th Street, New York, New 
'York 10018. 

Canton City Schools, 618 High Avenue, Canton, Ohio 44703. 
Denver Public*|chpols, District No. 1, 1521 Irving Street, Den- 
ver, Colorad<^S}204. ^ 

Des Moines Public SGhools, 1800 Grand ^venue, Des Moines, 
Iowa 50307. 

Independent Schogl District of Boise City, 1207 Fort Street, 
Boise, Idaho 83702, 

Los Angeles Unified School District, 450 N. Grand Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California 90051. 

Minneapolis Public Schools, Special School District No. 1, 807 
N. E. Broadway, Minneapolis, Minnesota 55413. 
National School Volunteer Program, Inc., 450 N. Grand Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California 90051. v ? 

New Hampshire School Volunteer Program, v 196 Bridge Street/ 
Manchester, New Hampshire 03104. 

Oklahoma City Public Schools, 900 N. Klein, Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106. 

Ontario-Montclair School District, 950 W. D Street, Ontario, 
California 91761. 

Operation SHARE, Santa Clara County Office of Education, 
45 Santa Teresa Street, San Jose, California 951 10. 
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410 Alexander Street, Rochester, New York 14607. 
St. Louis Public Schools, 91 1 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
03101. ^ 
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The' Recruitment 
Leadership and 
/Training Institute 
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